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GENERAL MARSHALL THE BIG INVASION OF 1944 


~ 


I know what I’m up against. 


I know what the odds are. 
I know what they mean by “‘lost at sea.” 
nothing can stop me! 


But I’m going to make it .. 
Sure, when this war’s over there’ll be crowds and 


cheers and ticker tape and confetti. Sure, there’ll 
be handshakes and pats on the back and good 
wishes. Sure, but what’s bringing me back is bigger 

. a fighting 


than that... 
I want what !’ve been fighting for 
chance! 

a . 7 
Maybe some folks would say I was crazy, if they 
could hear me talking out loud this way 

you 


Maybe they’d laugh and say, “‘Listen, buddy, get 


the trouble with guys like you is 


wise ... 
keep trying to do it the hard way 


Well... 

It wasn’t easy learning how to swim, but I did... 

and now I won’t drown. It wasn’t easy to stick it 
.. and 


out when the going got tough, but I did . 
now nobody can make me quit. It wasn’t easy find- 


ing out how to steer a course by the stars and the 
sun, but I did . . . and now, even from out here, 
I’m going to find my way home! 

‘The girl I’m going to marry wasn’t easy to win... 


because she’s the finest girl in the world. 


With Quick ! 


onds Now! 





‘SURE, THERELL BE A PARADE...” 


because it was the swellest job any‘guy ever had. 


The future /’m after is so big nobody’s ever going 
to hand it to me on a silver platter! 

That’s why I want a fighting chance a chance 
to move up .. . an opportunity to go ahead. That’s 
why I want to plan a future of my own in a land 
and a world where every man is free to make the 
most of his ability where there'll be plenty of 
work days and plenty of pay days .. . with no 
limits on how high you can rise . . . how far you 


can go. 
That’s the America I left behind me. 


That’s the America I’m fighting for. 
That’s the America I want when I get back. 
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an even finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 


and Grumman Helleats 
pellers for United Nations bombers 
binoculars, parts for ships, jeeps, tanks and trucks 
... readying production lines for Sikorsky helicopters. 
All of us devoted 100% to winning this war... to 
peace when our men will come back to . 

their jobs and homes and even better futures than they Th mtn 3 oa 
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“the most valuable single patent ever issued “’ 


“Impostor”. . . “crank”. . . “ventriloquist” 
..- “humbug”. . .“electrical toy.”. . .Thus, 
in 1876, did the world greet Alexander 
Graham Bell and Patent No. 174,465, 
since called the most valuable single 
patent ever issued. 


So little were the enormous potential- 
ities of the telephone understood, that 
even some of his best friends and staunch- 
est supporters had serious misgivings 
about the worth of the invention. 

Yet Bell was not discouraged. Little 
by little his “humorous trifle” won its 
way against ridicule, apathy, ignorance. 
Today there are more than 26,000,000 
telephones in the United States alone. 


N. W. AYER % SON, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit + 


We hold an average of 106,000,000 tele- 
phone conversations a day! 

Tomorrow? At this very moment, 
perhaps, some great discovery is being 
made which will remake and revitalize 
the world! . . . Yet the timid and un- 
imaginative are ever with us. They are 
saying now that because our land fron- 
tiers have become fixed, we as a nation 
must cease to grow. 

They do not understand that it is not 
land frontiers but frontiers of mind and 
spirit that count. And our frontiers of 
invention have just begun to expand! 

This is the great opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of American business 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 


to prove that those who say that we must 
cease to grow are wrong. 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this epic of achievement, 
advertising will play a major part. For ad 
vertising is simply a tool of management 
for mass communication ...a tool as 
necessary and useful as machinery, or 
accounting, or research. 


The future is crowded with new dis- 
coveries, new products, new services, of 
which 135,000,000 people are waiting 
eagerly to hear. It will be an exciting 
story, and a fruitful one. New jobs will 
be created, new frontiers of plenty, new 
wealth for all. Life will go on! 


Today more than 500,000 em- 
5 


ployees get their living in the telephone industry, and more than 750,000 
people are investors. The building of huge quantities of telephone equip- 
ment has provided employment for other millions of wage-earners. 


In addition, the whole business of living has been rendered vastly more 


productive and convenient. 


No inconsiderable achievement for Bell’s “impossible” invention! 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 



















































No, it hasn’t come to this at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. You can still get your suit 


pressed, or your laundry done. 


But it may take just a little longer than 
the split-second service that Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania tried to give in peacetime. The same 

























RATES BEGIN AT $3 8s 























holds true of some of the other 
departments of hotels. 


The reasons? eee 


First and foremost, we submit 
the Hotel Pennsylvania Service 
Flag with its galaxy of stars—one 
for each of the many men who 
formerly served you at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, but who now serve 
their country. 


Secondly, there is a serious short- 
age of the thousand-and-one kinds 
of material, equipment, and sup- 
plies necessary for the normal 
operation of a great hotel. 





You can help—by your sympa- 
thetic understanding if a minor 
lapse in service occurs. And by 
aiding us in conserving linens, room 
furnishings, and other hotel equip- 
ment so that they will outlast 
the war. 


Of this you may be certain: 
The really important Hotel Penn- 
sylvania services will be maintained 
—the clean, comfortable rooms 
with their famous beds. . . delicious 
meals, as fine as skillful chefs can 
devise under wartime rationing. . . 
and restful relaxation, necessary 
even in wartime. 





YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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“Certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness”’ 


The First of These is 


NE THING distinguishes American 
democracy most sharply from 
other forms of government—and that 


is its regard for human life. 
* * * 


Remember the historic dash to Nome, 
in 1925, with life-giving serum when 


death stalked in that far community ? 


Remember the Squalus—and the al- 
most superhuman efforts to save the 
lives of 33 men trapped in her sunken 


hull hundreds of feet below the surface? 


Remember the items about iron lungs 
rushed to infantile paralysis victims who 


could not breathe without them ? 
* * * 


Think of the mercy ships of the last 
war, loaded to the gunwales with food 
for starving Belgians and Armenians— 
the medical supplies and other equip- 
ment shipped to the Japanese when the 
horror of earthquake struck in 1923— 
the development of blood plasma, peni- 
cillin and other ways and means of sav- 


ing and prolonging human life. 


Then think of nations where to take 
one’s life by hari-kari is a national 
honor. Nations where births are encour- 
aged only so that more and more lives 
can be spent in battle and conquest. Na- 


LIFE 


tions where those unpopular in govern- 
ment are removed not by ballots but by 
bullets. 


Do you begin to see the one great 
difference between American democracy 


and other forms of government? 
. & @ 


In the midst of war, one of the great 


railroads of this country has been 
awarded the E. H. Harriman Memorial 
Gold Medal “for outstanding accom- 


plishment in railroad safety.” 


That railroad has been honored, not 
just because it hauls millions of tons 
of coal and other materials to keep the 
war production program rolling—bat 
because “with the greatest number of 
passengers carried since 1928, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio in 1942 attained 
the lowest passenger casualty rate in 
its history. It has not had a passenger 
fatality in a train accident in more than 
27 years, carrying 115,350,000 pas- 
sengers with a passenger mileage of 


more than 6,750,000,000.” 


It has been honored, not just because 
it has speeded to waiting ships the 
things of war for trans-shipment to the 
battle fronts—but because “the Chesa- 


peake and Ohio shows a reduction in 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


CLEVELAND, 





OHIO 


total employee casualty rate of 70 per 
cent for the past 5 years as compared 
to the 5 years, 1921 to 1926 inclusive, 
and it is one of the very few railroads 
which were able to reduce their em- 
ployee casualty rate in 1942 far below 
that of 1941, with a steady, continued, 


year-by-year reduction since 1936.” 
+ * * 


In accepting the Harriman Medal, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio recognizes in the 
very existence of such an award the one 
thing above all others worth fighting 
for—the sanctity and dignity of human 
life—which, as history has repeatedly 
shown, exist only so long as govern- 
ment is in the hands of the people and 


not people in the hands of government. 


“‘“NO PASSENGER FATALITY IN 
A TRAIN ACCIDENT 
IN MORE THAN 27 YEARS.” 





The Edward H. Harriman Memorial 
Medal, awarded annually to the railroad 
with the outstanding safety record — 
awarded on June 24, 1943, to the Chesa- 
peake and Obio Railway Company in 
“recognition of its outstanding safety 
record for the year 1942 among Class I 
Railroads operating ten million or more 
locomotive miles.”’ 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 




















Orriciat government figures disclose 
that our war cost had reached 289 million 
dollars a day by mid-year, 1943, and the cost 
has been over 7 billion dollars a month 
ever since. 

As manufacturers of communications and 
aircraft material on which human lives often 
depend, we know of one heartening reason 
for this tremendous cost: Uncle Sam will 
not compromise with quality at the expense 
of our fighting men. They are getting the 
finest, most dependable equipment any 
army ever had. And that saves lives. 

Is it any wonder we are being asked to dig 
down and buy War Bonds until it hurts? 
And isn’t it well worth it, knowing that 
our sacrifice is maintaining quality as well 
as quantity of weapons? Our people here 
at Connecticut Telephone and Electric Div- 
ision think so... they are 100% pledged 
to regular payroll deductions for War 
Bonds, on an average of 15% of their 
incomes. 
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Food. There were numerous developments 
affecting food supplies and rationing: 

Meats. Meat points announced for Jan- 
uary were changed little from December, 
but OPA said increased point values were 
expected in two to three months. Meat 
supplies are at a peak just now and will 
grow progressively shorter, with military 
demands still at high levels. Civilian meat 
allocations for 1944 are expected to be less 
than in 1943. 

Frozen fruits and vegetables. All frozen 
vegetables, except corn, peas and lima 
beans, were made point free. Point values 
‘also were removed from all frozen fruit 
juices and from frozen apples and apple- 
sauce. 

Canned vegetables. Point values on 
canned peas were reduced from 18 to 15 
for a No. 2 can, and canned tomatoes were 
cut from 21 to 15 points for a No. 24% can. 
Canned green and wax beans were made 
point free. 

Butter. Butter demand increased and 
butter production dropped during the holi- 
day period. 

Chickens. All chickens in cold storage on 
Dec. 29 were reserved for the Government, 
until 70,000,000 pounds have been pur- 
chased. The affect live 
chickens or chickens stored after that date. 

Dried fruits. The War Food Administra- 
tion said that dried fruits available for ci- 
vilians in 1944 would consist principally of 
prunes and raisins. 

Sugar. Sugar rations remain unchanged 
for the two-and-one-half-month period be- 
ginning Jan. 16. Sugar stamp No. 30 in 
Ration Book Four will be good for five 
pounds on that date. 

Tea. The improved shipping situation 
permits a larger civilian allocation of tea 
for 1944. The total available is 90,000,000 
pounds, as compared 76,000,000 
pounds in 1943. 


order does not 


with 


Civilian supplies. These changes oc- 
curred in the civilian supply outlook: 
Electric flatirons. The War Production 
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Board ordered the manufacture of 2,000,- 
000 electric flatirons for civilian use in 
1944. The present shortage will be miti- 
gated, but not relieved. Production in 
1941 was 5,000,000. 

Automobiles. The January rationing 
quota of new passenger cars was set at 
15,300, or 200 fewer than in December. 

Tires and tubes. The January tire ra- 
tioning quota is 645,345 new tires, as com- 
pared with 581,373 in December. Used and 
reclaimed tires and new tubes remain vir- 
tually unchanged. Truck and bus tire and 
tube allotments are slightly reduced. Farm 
tractor tires are cut from 32,200 in De- 
cember to 27,600 in January, and tubes 
from 32,200 to 23,000. 

Bicycles. The bicycle rationing quota for 
January was slashed to 15,800, half the 
figure for December. 

Rationing lifted. Rationing restrictions 
on pressure cookers and feed grinders and 
crushers were removed. 


War production. The War Department 
said that although war production peaks 
had been passed in several important cate- 
gories, 1944 deliveries still would exceed 
those of 1943 in dollar value. The emphasis 
now is on ships, planes, heavy construction 
material 
needed for the coming invasion of Europe 


machinery, signal and — items 


Government expenditures. Govern- 
ment spending for 1943 ran to approxi- 
mately $88,000,000,000, of which more 
than $82,000,000,000 was for war. Govern- 
ment income, meanwhile, totaled $34,500,- 
000,000. The U.S. debt jumped from $112 
471,000,000 to nearly $170,000.000,000. 


New pennies. Coinage of the new steel 
pennies was abandoned, but some 700,000.- 
000 of them remain in circulation to plague 
those who confuse them with dimes. They 
will stay in circulation until they wear 
out. They wear out quickly, by comparison 
with the usual copper penny, because the 
steel coins are subject to rust. 
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Schweinfurt Story 


Both sides knew it was a major engage- 
ment — that second bombing mission 
against Schweinfurt. It was a battle be- 
tween large armies, for a crucial objec- 
tive. The Nazis massed 60% of their 
total fighter strength in a vain effort to 
prevent the Boeing Flying Fortresses 
from getting through. 

In a period of a few hours the Forts 
invaded German-held Europe to a depth 
of 500 miles, sacked and crippled one of 
her most vital industries. They did it in 
daylight and they did it with precision. 

They moved in on a city of 50,000 
people and destroyed the part of it that 
contributed to the enemy’s ability to 
wage war. When that part of it was a 
heap of twisted girders and pulverized 


Official U. S. 
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machinery, they handed it back, com- 
pletely useless, to the Germans. 


This is the task for which tht Boeing 
Flying Fortress was designed: precision 
destruction by daylight, in areas where 
the going is toughest. 

It is not an easy task. The Germans 
tried it in the Battle of Britain, and gave 
it up as too costly when 185 of their own 
planes were shot down in a single day. 

The Fortress is engineered to perform 
superbly at altitudes of more than 7% 
miles; it bristles with effective firepower; 
and it can absorb such punishment, and 
still keep flying, that the Germans have 
even devised special rocket-gun fighters 


YS ao 


Army Air Forces photograph of the second Schweinfurt 
rules and letters indicate heavily bombed torget areas. 


in the vain attempt to drive it from 
their skies. 

Fortresses are lost, of course . . . some- 
times many of them on a single mission. 
But a recent check shows that over a 
12-month period, an average of more 
than 95% of them have returned from 
each attack. Their stout-hearted and 
superbly trained crews have never yet 
been turned back from their objectives 
by enemy opposition! 


To produce a plane like the Fortress re- 
quires unusual qualities of research, design, 
engineering and manufacture. You can ex- 
pect these same qualities in the peacetime 
tomorrow, knowing that any product “Built 
by Boeing” is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW 8-28 SUPER BOMBER «© THE STRATOLINER e TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
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THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW 
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THE PLAN Ef. ..oF 


Warbirds Hatch Extra Range from this “Egg” 


Today, the skies over targets deep inside the perim- 


eter of Japan’s island defenses know the roar of 


our Navy’s fighters, dive bombers and torpedo planes. 


Carrier-based aircraft, whose range was once com- 
paratively limited, can now strike at the Japs hun- 
dreds of miles in advance of Navy task forces, thanks 


to the egg each plane carries under its belly. 


To give our Navy planes this extra range, Fairchild 
engineers have designed a DURAMOLDED expend- 
able gasoline tank much lighter than its metal coun- 


terpart, but holding the same amount of fuel. 


When the egg is sucked dry by the plane’s hungry 
engine, the pilot drops it by simply pressing a button, 


and switches over to his ship’s regular tanks. 


Built entirely of plywood, it is veneered and shaped 
by a process known as DURAMOLD. In this process 
layers of wood, laid cross-grain, are permanently glue- 
bonded with special resins and moulded under heat 


and pressure. 
DURAMOLD, another milestone in the progress 
of American aviation, is a striking example of Fair- 


child’s “touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


4z=FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. 


Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 
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A glance inside Germany's Europe shows this to be happening: 

Unemployment is rising in Germany. Bombed-out workers stay away from jobs. 

War production is declining; is affected by bombing of key plants. 

Transport is badly dislocated. That accounts in part for reverses in Russia. 

Inflation is getting out of hand all over Europe. 

Civil war, insurrection, is more than a possibility in France. 

Panic threatens in the Balkans. 

The situation has been getting ripe for collapse, has been shaping up for a 
psychological crack within Germany that could end the war without invasion. Ger- 
many is brittle. She is having to get along more and more on reserves of men and 
materials. Her country is being blown up city by city. 

It is in the face of that situation that U.S. now has given Germans new 
hope with news that the U.S. Army has had to take over the railroads; that there 
has been a steel strike. Hitler keeps his people going with the story that U.S. 
itself is about to collapse internally. He is able to give Turkey another excuse 
to keep out of the war. He holds out with promised hope of a deal. 

That's not just our opinion. It .s the opinion of the most informed of 
authorities. It's so serious that these authorities are convinced that the- war 
may be prolonged from three to six months by what now has happened. 









































Russia is unlikely to knock out Germany's Eastern armies. 
She probably will drive the Germans out of all South Russia. 

She may drive the Germans out of all North Russia. 

She'll probably invade what once was Eastern Poland. 

But: German armies are not being trapped, are not surrendering. They will 
be able to make a stand nearer home. Their supply problem will ease, that of 
the Russians will grow steadily greater as the German retreat goes on. 

It still is to require invasion from the West to get a war decision. 














There will be plenty of credit for all when the war in Europe is won. There 
will be little ground for postwar argument and bitterness over who did most. 

Effort to stir up that argument already has begun. It is an effective way 
to encourage nationalism, to help break down ideas for postwar co-operation. 

In the final accounting of the war these things will stand out..... 

Britain stopped Hitler when he was at the height of his power, when U.S. 
and Russia backed away from any test. British action saved Russia from later de- 
feat, saved U.S. from a test of power with Germany on terms less favorable than now. 

Russia broke Germany's main armies at immense cost to herself. If she had not, 
the U.S. Army today would be nearer 15,000,000 men than 7,700,000, the war itself 
would be nearer a 10-year war than the 3-year war it will be for U.S. 

U.S.-produced materials helped Britain to do what she did, made it possible 
for Russia to do what she has done. And: U.S. air forces and troops will do most 
to deliver the knockout blow that finally will end the German war. 

It has to be remembered that Britain has one-third the U.S. population; that 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


her industry is far smaller than U.S. industry. Russia has the population but 
not the industry needed to win. We give you this story on page 17. 


At home, the war's get-rich-quick era is approaching its end. 

Inflation of incomes has gone about as far as it will go. Profit increases 
are aS great now as they are likely to be. Groups that have not shared in this 
war's inflation probably will not share hereafter except in a modest way. 

As the situation appears to be developing..... 

Individual incomes generally, after rising $70,000,000,000 in four years, 
will rise no more than $6,000,000,000 during 1944. They may not rise that much. 

Wage earners aS a group will get some more increases. They will not get 
any really big increases in wage rates, any repetition of rises of the past. 

Salaried workers will get very limited increases in income. 

Farmers may get an added $1,000,000,000 of net income. 

Merchants will do a little more business in dollar volume. They will be 
prosperous as a group and will face a very proSperous postwar period. 

Corporations will retain about as much profit after taxes as they did in 
1943. Profits on war business will continue to be subject to renegotiation. 

Yet: There will be much struggling on the part of groups wanting more. 
There will be an effort by organized workers to get more for themselves, by the 
nation's farmers to get higher prices, by taxpayers to block more tax increases. 

Big point is that Government probably can hold incomes near this level. 


























You can expect Mr. Roosevelt to take a militant anti-inflation stand. 

He is thinking of asking Congress for a real antistrike law. 

He will use his veto power, if necessary, to keep Congress from forcing up 
the price of food by barring food price subsidies. A compromise is in sight. 








He will try in 1944 to get much higher taxes from Congress, but will not. 

He will warn labor against making many more wage demands. 

All in all, Mr. Roosevelt is to try now to get domestic affairs in hand. 
He will strive to end the drift toward an internal crack-up over inflation. His 
big new job is to prevent arguments between farmers and workers, antagonisms 
between soldiers and workers, growing cleavages between Negroes and whites from 
driving his country into preoccupation with internal squabbles. 

And: If Mr. Roosevelt cannot get hold of these domestic problems; if he 
cannot reverse today's trend toward internal disunity, he won't stand much 
chance of putting over any plans for U.S. to help reform the postwar world. 

The present internal drift seems definitely nationalistic. 














In the field of postwar planning.....First of the White House ideas for an 
underlying world New Deal are hitting at least temporary snags. 

Currency stabilization: The British are more and more wary of any plan that 
would tie the British pound either to the American dollar or to gold; are not yet 
convinced that it will be wise to give up freedom of action in determining the 
relative value of currencies in what can be an unsettled postwar period. 

Commodity price stabilization: First U.S.-British conversations went far 
enough to disclose that there is a basic clash of interests between U.S., which 
is interested in high prices for its commodity producers, and British manufac- 
turers, who need relatively low-priced American raw materials. 

A world RFC: Congress is very cool to any world investment banking plan 
that would call for U.S., as the one big world creditor, to share control of its 
lending with nations that either now are or are likely to be borrowers. Also: A 
study made for the President exploded an idea he had that backward nations could 
be the outlet for a vast quantity of new capital. 

World New Deal plans remain in rather tentative and uncertain shape. 














See also pages 20, 26, 47. 
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INCE the battles of the Coral Sea, Bismarck Sea and 

Midway, the Jap admirals show little inclination to 
tackle our fleet. But that doesn’t bother the Tokyo radio 
stations. They sink the U. S. Navy once a day and twice 
on Sundays. 








Laughable, yes. But not so funny when you consider 
that this is just one small example of how our enemies use 
their radio. Other examples are not so amusing. 

To these creatures, radio has no purpose but deception. 
It’s a tool for whipping men into a frenzy of hate and 
brutality. 

Compare their use of radio with broadcasting as we 
know it. Here, radio is free. Supported solely by advertis- 
ing, it isa part of the American system of private enter- 
prise ...a highly successful part that has developed until 
there are now more radio stations than newspapers in 
many major centers. 


Only because American radio is supported by private 
enterprise can the six stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company—the 135 independently owned stations affili- 
ated with NBC—provide the world’s best entertainment, 
the most competent news coverage, the finest educational 
and cultural programs. 
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Products 


get sate, sure 
protection 


with Patapar 


Vegetable Parchment 


Literally there are thousands of products 
that depend on Patapar* for protection. 
Patapar has a unique way of keeping 
things fresh and appetizing. It shields 
against light, dust, germs, foreign odors 
and contamination. 


Proof against 
moisture 
and grease 


Patapar can be soaked in water indefi- 
nitely—even boiled—and come out as 
strong and durable as ever. 

Smear it with grease, fats, or oil and 
you will see how it resists penetration. 
Patapar is used alone as a wrapper or in 
combination with other materials to form 
special packaging units. 

Is there an idea in this for you? 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pentsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisee 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT “count on escaping per- 
sonal income tax liability on the income 
you are entitled to receive from a trust, 
of which you are co-trustee with broad 
powers over the trust, even though that 
income is added to trust principal. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds in one case that a 
Supreme Court decision on a similar point 
applies to a trust beneficiary as well as to 
a grantor. 


* 7 * 


YOU CANNOT always raise your em- 
ployes’ wages to meet industry-wide wage 
scales. In one case, the National War 
Labor Board rejects a match manufactur- 
er’s request for an industry-wide scale in 
favor of prevailing wage rates for the same 
type of work in the same area. 


* * * 


YOU CAN enter into a cost-plus-per- 
centage-of-cost contract with the Govern- 
ment without violating the law if the con- 
tract stipulates a maximum sum that can 
be paid under the contract. The Comp- 
troller General issues this ruling in a case 
involving an electrical contractor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on priority assistance 
and material allocations from the War 
Production Board if you engage in the 
manufacture of children’s apparel. This 
assistance is granted to manufacturers of 
children’s hosiery and garments. 


aa * 


YOU CAN now use aluminum paint 
without restriction. WPB has removed 
limitations on the use of this type of paint. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT follow your former 
practices in pricing new brands of distilled 
liquor. OPA has amended its liquor price 
regulation with the effect that manufac- 
turers’ prices of new brands are to be lower. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a price adjustment on 
some paperboard products if you estab- 
lish with the OPA that your products are 
necessary for military or essential civilian 
needs, or that your customers would have 
to resort to higher-priced supplies if your 
production is curtailed. 


YOU CAN, until January 30, ship lug- 
gage that you had sealed before October 
16, without attaching retail price tags to 
the articles. Office of Price Administra- 
tion relaxes its pricing requirement on lug- 
gage manufacturers to this extent to save 
them expenses in reopening and resealing 
cartons. 


* * * 


YOU CAN equip certain types of farm 
vehicles with new tires and tubes. WPB 
permits manufacturers to use new tires 
on wheel tractors, combines, pick-up hay 
balers and field harvesters, corn pickers 
and some power sprayers. 


. * - 


YGU CAN now sell women’s and misses’ 
evening slippers and men’s patent leather 
shoes without requiring ration points. 
These types of footwear have been ex- 
empted from rationing by OPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT carry your ration point 
deficits indefinitely if you are a retailer. 
OPA rules that point deficits henceforth 
must be liquidated in monthly install- 
ments. 


* + * 


YOU CAN obtain assistance from War 
Manpower Commission if you are engaged 
in making infants’ and children’s wear, 
infants’ shoes, nested paper cups and food 
containers, or vacuum cleaner repair parts. 
These activities have been added to 
WMC’s essential list. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect an increased supply of 
dry beans and peas, canned apples, 
prunes and raisins for your civilian cus- 
tomers. War Food Administration has au- 
thorized the release of substantial amounts 
of these products for civilan use. 


* - * 


YOU CANNOT use the maximum 
prices charged during the applicable base 
period in one of the stores of your chain 
as the maximum price for all of your chain. 
A federal district court decision in New 
York holds that, under the Emergency 
Price Control Act, each store of a chain 
is a separate seller. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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LIKE PUTTING.A CiTY under a microscope 


The/design of electric power sys- 
tems to meet future needs must 
be based on acturate, painstaking 
analysis. Mathématical calculations 
often require months of |tedious 
work, to obtain even an é¢stimate 
of the effect of added loads or 
generators on system operation. 


Westinghouse engineers devel- 
oped a practical method of putting 
power systems under a microscope 
—the A-C Network Calculator. By 
means of variable impedances and 
sources of voltage, any system ex- 
tension or operating condition, nor- 
mal or emergency, can be set up 
and its effect determined quickly 
and accurately. 


ENGINEERING 


During recent\years, more than 
400 system analyses have been 
made on this calculator—at an 
estimated saving of 1,200,000 man- 
hours of analytical work. 


Today, a new and improved A-C 
calculator is in service at Westing- 
house headquarters. It is helping 
America’s power industry meet fast- 
changing wartime demands—plan 
ahead for quick conversion to 
peacetime requirements. 


This ability to find new and bet- 
ter solutions for complicated prob- 
lems is typical of W.E.S.—a service 
that embraces all industry. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91040 














HOW Ble.s* 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of West- 


inghouse engineers offers you 
broad electrical and production 
experience gained through years 
of working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of ex- 


isting equipment, maintenance, 


material substitution. Put this 
service to work on your present 
problems . .. let these men work 
with your engineers in planning 


for reconversion to postwar needs, 

















W estinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


RBERVICE 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


INDUSTRY 

















eve Been Asked: 


HOW TO FILL OUT 1944 INCOME TAX FORMS 


(This month some 50,000,000 persons 
will receive income tax blanks from the 
U.S. Treasury. About 10,000,000 persons 
will receive them for the first time. All 
taxpayers will have a harder time filling 
out these forms than ever before. This is 
so because the income tax law is more 
complicated this year. First, there is the 
pay-as-you-go feature. Then, there is the 
abated part of your 1942 tax. Finally, 

re is the Victory tax—a new tax on the 
Teeause of these added complica- 
tions in reporting income taxes, many new 
questions are being raised.) 


Wii. 


The first question is: Is the new tax form 
very much more complicated than 
last year’s form? 


The answer is, definitely, yes. Form 1040, 
which all taxpayers must use if their 
incomes are above $3,000, this year con- 
tains four closely typed pages for report- 
ing income and computing the tax. One 
whole page is devoted exclusively to figur- 
ing out the taxes owed by the taxpayer. 
Then there are separate schedules for re- 
porting capital gains and losses, and for 
reporting income that has increased by 
$20,000 above prewar income. This latter 
schedule may not have to be used by the 
few affected. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee proposes to repeal this 
so-called “windfall” provision of the 1943 
income tax law. 

Even the short form, 1040A, is more 
complicated than last year. It consists of 
a full page for entries, and another page 
full of tables to assist taxpayers in calcu- 
lating their taxes. This form can be used 
only by persons whose incomes do not ex- 
ceed $3,000. About half of the income tax- 
payers are estimated to be eligible to use 
this short form. 


taxpayers 


What is the advantage of the short form? 


There is less calculation required. After 
total income is reported, and credit for 
dependents subtracted from that total, 
the amount of income subject to tax is 
determined. The income tax on this in- 
come can be determined quickly by glanc- 
ing at the tables on the back of the form. 
The Treasury assumed, in compiling these 
tables, that personal exemptions, credit 
for earned income and other allowable 
deductions amount to 6 per cent of total 
income. Taxpayers who have had lawful 
deductions amounting to more than 6 per 
cent should use the long form. These de- 
ductions include interest, contributions, 
taxes, alimony and other allowable items. 


The short form also simplifies the Victory 
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tax computation with a special table. This 
table has spaces to enter total income 
and Victory tax exemptions, which are to 
be subtracted from the total income. The 
resulting figure is to be multiplied by the 
net Victory tax rate, which also is given 
in a table. This rate takes care of the Vic- 
tory tax credits allowed. 


Why are these added complications put 
into this year’s tax forms? 


Because Congress added complications to 
the income tax law. This year the tax- 
payer has to do more than calculate the 
amount of his normal income tax and his 
surtax. He must figure out these taxes, 
too, and, in addition, calculate his Victory 
tax separately, the amount of his un- 
abated 1942 tax, and the amount of 1943 
Victory and income taxes that have been 
withheld by employers. 


Can these calculations be made after in- 
come subject to one tax is deter- 
mined? 

No, because income subject to regular in- 
come tax and surtax is different from in- 
come subject to Victory tax. The regular 
income tax is based upon net income de- 
termined after personal exemption, credits 
for dependents and other deductions are 
subtracted. Almost none of these deduc- 
tions is allowed in computing the Victory 
tax, which, generally, is a flat tax on all 
income above $624 a year. 

Thus, separate calculations are required 

because income taxes and Victory tax are 

placed upon a different basis. 


Must still other calculations be made? 
Yes. Taxpayers also must figure out the 
amount of 1942 income tax that they still 
owe. For most persons, this will be one- 
fourth of the 1942 tax, half of which is 
due March 15, 1944. However, if 1943 in- 
come is less than 1942 income, the abated 
part comes out of 1943 income. So tax- 
payers must determine which year yielded 
the higher income. 


Then taxpayers must report the amounts 
of taxes that have been withheld and al- 
ready paid by their employers. These 
amounts are deducted from the total 
amount of taxes owed, and the difference 
becomes payable to the Treasury. 


If withheld taxes are equal to the amount 
of tax owed, does the taxpayer still 
have to fill out an income tax form? 

Yes. The Treasury wants a report from 

all taxpayers, whether or not their taxes 


have been paid through withholding. The 
forms for reporting 1943 income are sup- 
posed to state the exact amount of income 
received and the exact amount of all taxes 
on that income. Pay-as-you-go payments 
often are based upon estimated income, 
so the Treasury wants these estimates ad- 
justed to actual income on the 1943 
forms. 


Why are there more schedules in this 
year’s long form than last year’s? 


Because the Government wants specific in- 
formation to determine how the entries on 
the first page of the tax form are calcu- 
lated. Then, there is a new schedule for 
medical expenses in excess of 5 per cent of 
net income, limited to $2,500 for married 
persons and $1,250 for single persons. Also, 
more space is provided to report contribu- 
tions, interest payments, tax payments, 
losses and other deductions that can be 
taken. Few taxpayers, however, will have 
to fill in all these schedules. Those on page 
2 of the long form, for example, can be dis- 
regarded completely by persons. whose in- 
come is derived exclusively from wages 
and salaries. 


Can these forms be filled out without 
expert advice? 


Most taxpayers should be able to fill out 
the 1943 tax forms by themselves. The 
short form should require very little cal- 
culation. Persons using the long form will 
have to do more pencil-and-paper work 
than they used to, but the form appears 
to be as simple as the Treasury can make 
it in view of the complicated nature of 
this year’s tax. The four pages of instruc- 
tions that accompany the forms can be 
understood with a little study. 


However, because tax rates are high, law- 
ful deductions become more important 
and some taxpayers may not know just 
what deductions can be taken. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau is considering is- 
suing a special pamphlet further to explain 
the income tax law. Meanwhile, Collec- 
tors of Internal Revenue are prepared to 
give advice on all income tax matters. 


Are these the only forms to be filled out 
this year? 

There will be still another statement to be 
filed by March 15, 1944, to accompany 
the report on 1943 income. This will be 
an estimate of 1944 income, similar to 
estimates filed last September 15 and De- 
cember 15 by many taxpayers. This form 
will not be ready until the tax law on 
1944 incomes is adopted. 
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What part will machine tools play in helping to take 
NN ee ee 
ILL 609? 


ty & 


n the barren wastes of Tuni- 

sia stands a lonely promontory. It 

had no name—until, in a brief hour 

of history, the courage of men immortal- 
ized it with a number... 609. 


We, too, have yet to conquer a barren promon- 

tory — barren of hope, of light, of the freedom men 

are fighting for. This hill is held by poverty, armed with 

ignorance, intolerance and fear. It is our own Hill 609, in 

Detroit, in Harlem, in Los Angeles—in a thousand places 
here at home. 


What part will machine tools play in taking this Hill 609? The whole 
part. Machine tools at work. Machine tools building a better standard 
of living than even we have ever dreamed of before. 
For there is scarcely an essential to better living—from the windows 
men look through to the most intricate and wonderful machines that help them 
to think, to search and see light — that does not stem from a handful of basic 
machine tools. 
And one of these—the internal grinding machine—is essential to the creation of liter- 
ally everything that will make for a better living after this war. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY ‘prince 


VERMONT, U.S.A. 
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Submarine 
“Flying Fish” 
Makes oh 
Record Catch [== ¢ilN ers 
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The skipper took one look through the ; Ut ‘\ \\ \\ ea ate 
periscope—and what happened is Naval FeLSA~H- ~s «Beat 
history. The U.S.S. “Flying Fish’ was com- <a 2 : i AA NS 5 WENe WA, 
missioned on December 10, 1941. A few } Fy Ate i eee.d A\\ 
days later she slid into enemy waters to set 5. 5 7. aku Gi i) ati . \\ ws AY LN —\\ 
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Fish” and her efficient crew. Fairbanks, | BLbehy \' ‘a ANY ‘ 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, j at : AA LAA 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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THE INVASION LINE-UP: 


ROLE AMERICA WILL PLAY 


Allocation of Land, Sea and Air Forces for Assault on Continent 


Share-the-war program 
aimed at retaining 
national identities 


America and Britain are dividing up the 
tasks of invasion. Plans for that invasion 
are set. The date itself is decided, and the 
signs point to April or early May. Now 
the time has come to choose the forces 
that are to batter a way into Europe. 

One step in that sharing of invasion 
tasks is taken with the division of com- 
mands between American and_ British 
leaders. That step sends America’s Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to take charge in 
England, with more British than American 
officers among his top commanders. The 
same move sends Britain’s Gen. Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson to take over in the Medi- 
terranean, but with more Americans than 
British leaders in his principal commands. 
_ Officials reveal that behind the scenes 
the next step is being taken. That step is 


ee ‘ 
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GENERAL DOOLITTLE 
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the actual allocation of fighting forces to 
the specific tasks of invasion. This calls 
for a sharing of man power and-supplies 
and weapons that are to be employed 
against the Nazis, and a sharing of losses 
of lives and materiel in future fighting. 

The proportions of American troops and 
British troops that are to be sent against 
Nazi Europe are agreed upon. The tasks 
in the air and on the sea are being shared 
Exact shares are a closely guarded military 
secret. But here in a general way is the 
division that seems to be in store: 

Over all: Through the leadership of 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff, builder of America’s Army, General 
Eisenhower’s commanding officer, and 
senior member of the U.S.-British Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff which makes over-all 
strategy, the U.S. is given a much larger 
share than it otherwise would have in 
shaping plans for the coming invasion. 

In the air: American and British air 
forces probably will share about equally 


—Acme 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 


The airmen are even now cutting a bomb path for the invasion forces 


in the tremendous air operations that will 
precede and follow the troop landings. 

On the sea: The British fleet will have 
the larger share of the invasion task. The 
U.S., however, will provide big numbers of 
landing craft, other warships, and supply 
ships under British over-all sea command 

On the land: America in the long run is 
expected to provide two-thirds or more of 
the invasion troops. In the violent open 
ing phases, when the need for seasoned 
fighting men is greatest, the British and 
Canadians, together, no doubt will have a 
larger share in front-line action than they 
will later, when the beachheads will have 
been established. Estimates that American 
troops will comprise 73 per cent of the 
total force are not officially confirmed. 

In war production: American factories 
right now are rolling out weapons, ammu- 
nition and supplies to provide several times 
as much materiel as Britain can throw into 
the invasion. 

Thus America and Britain have a share- 
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the-war system that will reach every phase 
of the fighting on the new western front, 
and every military branch to be engaged. 
They will have a degree of unity of com- 
mand never attained by allies in any other 
war. Yet, to preserve the fighting efficiency 
and spirit of men trained to fight in well- 
knit units, there will be strict limits to the 
merging of invasion efforts. 

Limits to war mergers. All troops will 
fight in their own companies, regiments 
and divisions. They will fight under their 
own unit commanders and under their own 
flags. American troops will not be used as 
replacements in non-American regiments, 
and British troops are not to be employed 
to fill up gaps in American ranks. In the 
actual invasion of Northwestern Europe, 
there is to be one American commander of 
the American armies, another for the Brit- 
ish, a third for the Canadians and a fourth 
for the French. 

Naval forces are to fight under their own 
ship captains. The identity of air fighting 
units as a rule wil? be preserved. 

The share-the-war program therefore is 
not a merging of forces but a combining 
under high command of large fighting 
units that preserve their integrity and na- 
tional character. Team play is to start with 
the top commanders. As in Africa, Sicily 
and Italy, the teamwork is expected to be 
carried on through unified operations of 
huge forces of ships, of planes, and of men 
in combat divisions. 

But the full story of how the Allies are 
sharing the war is not told by recounting 
the division of tasks -in opening a new 
western front. The whole story takes in 
past and future operations on all fronts, 
including that in Russia. Here, briefly, is 
the story of the shares contributed by the 
larger undefeated nations to the winning 
of the war against Germany. 

Britain’s share. Britain made some of 
her greatest contributions in the two years 
before Russia and the United States began 
to fight. The British stopped the Germans 
at the English Channel. This they did by 
defeating the German air force in the 
Battle of Britain. That victory kept Brit- 
ain in the war, and gave America and 
Russia time to speed their armaments. 

The British clung to their Mediter- 
ranean bases. They stopped the German 
advance short of the Nile. They kept the 
German fleet off the high seas, and in that 
way confined Hitler to the continent of 
Europe, stiffened resistance to him in the 
neutral world and laid the basis for a 
strategy of encirclement. 

Britain’s population is only one-third 
that of the United States. In more than 
four years of fighting, she has lost prob- 
ably 350,000 fighting men killed and cap- 
tured. Her fighting energy is heavily con- 
centrated in the air and on the sea. 
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“GREEN DRAGON”—INVASION VEHICLE 
All watches are being readied for zero hour 


On the western front, Britain will have a 
small but seasoned army under a leader, 
Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery, who once 
beat Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, Ger- 
many’s anti-invasion commander. Her big 
and growing fleet of night bombers, which 
already have blasted nine of Germany’s 21 
principal industrial cities, will share with 
America’s daylight bombers the final stages 
of the strategic air attack. The British also 
will contribute a large share of the tactical 
operations of medium and light bombers 
and fighter planes that will cover the in- 
vasion fleet, try to drive Germany out of 
the air, and will strafe German troops, 
bomb her defenses, attack her supply lines. 
England is to be the big forward base of 
operations. 

Russia’s share. Russia contributes, as 
her share in this war, the defeat of Ger- 
many’s enormously powerful land armies. 
Prime Minister Churchill has affirmed 
that no other nation had the power to 
stop and then force into retreat those 
German armies. Russia has seen her rich- 
est industrial and food areas laid waste, 
her finest cities burned, perhaps 5,000,000 
soldiers lost and millions of civilians killed 
or carried away. Russia’s defeat of Ger- 
many’s land power is the basis of Amer- 
ica’s expectation that an American Army 
of 7,700,000 men, rather than nearly 
twice that number, will be enough to in- 
sure the destruction of Germany’s power. 

Today, Russia’s new victories and her 
promise of unrelenting attack are tying 
up two-thirds of Germany’s land strength. 
Thus, Russia creates the chance for Amer- 


ica and Britain to launch a western front 
attack with the forces at their command. 

America’s share. America is the store- 
house of industrial power and fighting en- 
ergy that now are counted on to provide 
the knockout punch that will win the war. 
Once converted to war production, Amer- 
ican industry has poured out the flood of 
weapons and supplies needed to help arm 
all the nations fighting Germany. Premier 
Stalin has said that, without American 
production, the war could not be won. 

America has built and manned the 
world’s biggest Navy, its largest Air Force, 
and perhaps the most mobile and_ best 
equipped land Army in the world. This 
country has helped Britain clear the seas 
of submarines, has built the ships to move 
vast supplies about the world. While doing 
all this, America has stopped the Japa- 
nese and now is advancing against them. 

Today, America’s accumulation of fight- 
ing power, her reserves of men and sup- 
plies, are set to move mainly against Ger- 
many. Allied military heads are unanimous 
that German resistance will be smashed 
this year. After Germany was beaten in 
the first World War, there was argument 
about the extent of America’s contribution. 
This time there is going to be no doubt 
that America supplied the margin of power 
to deliver the knockout blow. 

In sum, each of the three allies seems 
to be sharing as best able in the task of 
waging war on Germany. Each has an im- 
mense stake in victory. This means that 
each has its own reasons to work and fight 
without stint until victory is won. 
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“SECRET WEAPONS’: NAZI BLUFF? 


Allies Confident of Ability to Offset Any Surprises Hitler May Spring 


Soothing of bombed people, 
terrifying of enemy viewed 
as aims of Berlin reports 


Germany now has one last remaining 
hope of winning this war. That hope rests 
upon the development of a secret, all-pow- 
erful superweapon capable of annihilating 
British cities and killing whole divisions of 
Allied fighting men. 

Berlin has been saying lately that such 
a weapon is about ready for action. The 
German radio has been telling Buck Rogers 
stories of tremendous rocket guns along 
the French Channel Coast trained upon 
vital targets in England. The Nazis have 
been talking, too, of new projectiles so 
powerful as to make blockbuster bombs 
seem like Fourth of July firecrackers— 
projectiles that exhaust the oxygen for 
miles around and so suffocate all human 
life within the area. 

Such talk has a fantastic ring. And, yet, 
Allied bombers from England recently 
gave the French Channel Coast a special 
pounding in numbers usually reserved for 
big German industrial areas. London dis- 
patches said the targets probably were 
rocket-gun emplacements. In _ addition, 
Prime Minister Churchill called the atten- 
tion of Parliament to other German rocket 
developments and warned that the use of 
“novel forms of attack” by the Germans 
hardly should be dismissed. 

All these developments are provoking 
much discussion in America—some of it 
apprehensive. What might the Germans 
have in preparation? What could be its 
effect upon the war? What “secret” weap- 
ons has Germany produced in the past? 
What of gas and bacteriological warfare? 

Competent military men have very defi- 
nite ideas about such things. They think 
that, by and large, talk of winning the war 
by use of secret weapons is bunk. Such 
weapons could prolong the conflict and in- 
tensify and spread its miseries. But win the 
war? Hardly. And the military men have 
their reasons. To examine them: 

Long-range rocket guns. It is entirely 
possible that the Nazis have perfected a 
rocket gun capable of lobbing large pro- 
jectiles across the Channel. But, even so, 
the potential effectiveness of such a weap- 
on is sharply questioned. For one thing, 
the rocket gun is an inaccurate firing piece. 
Unpredictable deviations from the true aim 
occur soon after the rocket takes off. This 
initial error is multiplied by the distance 
the projectile travels. The farther away the 
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target, the greater the final error is likely 
to be. For another thing, rockets are tricky 
and treacherous weapons to handle. Cas- 
ualties among the Nazi crews are probable. 
Superexplosives. The limit of explosive 
effect is known. American explosives are 
as near to that maximum effect as are 
those of Germany. The idea of a Nazi ex- 
plosive that would destroy everything for 
miles about is disbelieved by experts. 
Oxygen exhaustion was noticed at Ham- 
burg when Allied planes gave that city a 
severe pounding. But the affected area was 
limited and terrific fires then raging may 
have had something to do with the 
phenomenon. A charge big enough to af- 
fect a wide area would be too heavy for 
airplanes. Perhaps a rocket could propel it. 
But, here again, the difficulties of handling 
and aiming rockets re-enter the picture. 
In addition, Allied planes quickly would 
seek out and flatten factories making such 
rockets and transportation facilities lead- 
ing to the gun emplacements. 
Gas warfare? The Nazis would have to 
control the air to make gas warfare effec- 
tive. In addition, the United Nations are 





NO SECRET. . 
Countless cylinders of U. S. poison gas 
are ready to repel enemy ‘‘surprises”’ 





in a position to outgas Germany or Japan, 
if that form of warfare is used. 

Bacteriological warfare. The idea of 
spreading disease germs among populations 
as a form of warfare has not developed. 
Currently it is not even discussed. 

“Secret weapons” in the past. In ap- 
praising future Nazi surprises, military 
experts also like to look at the past his- 
tory of so-called “secret weapons.” Usual- 
ly, an effective defense quickly is found. 
The dive-bomber and big German tank, 
which spearheaded the German blitz early 
in this war, were stopped by the develop- 
ment of special antitank and antiaircraft 
guns. The former included America’s own 
surprise, the “Bazooka,” a rocket gun that 
can make a foot soldier the master of a 
tank. Magnetic mines were a menace for a 
time. But a way was found to neutralize 
the magnetic attraction that made such 
mines effective. More recently, in this war, 
the Germans have produced other sur- 
prises, with rockets involved in most of 
them. They include: 

The rocket-assisted glider. Ships are be- 
ing attacked by rocket-propelled glider 
bombs, released by a parent aircraft. Aim 
is so difficult that no hits have been re- 
ported. Ships’ gunners find it possible to 
knock off the gliders in mid-flight. And the 
parent planes were so encumbered as to 
become easy targets for fighter planes. 

The rocket bomb. Rockets were attached 
to the wings of German fighters, and 
hurled at formations of Flying Fortresses. 
Exploding in the middle of such a forma- 
tion, these bombs were highly effective 
and took a considerable toll for several 
days. But the rockets and their tubes made 
the Nazi planes slow and unmaneuverable. 
Zigzagging by the Fortress formations and 
fighter protection provided the answer. 

Future Nazi surprises. So it has gone. 
A new weapon invariably produces a coun- 
ter-weapon. Military people think this will 
be equally true of future German surprises. 

Beyond that, the rocket gun and super- 
explosive are in the nature of things re- 
garded as defensive, retaliatory weapons, 
intended to reduce or stop the terrific 
bombardment of German cities.. They 
could take many lives and cause’ much 
damage, but scarcely could wrest the ini- 
tiative from the United Nations. 

So, all in all, Berlin’s tall talk is con- 
sidered part of the psychological war, de- 
signed to soothe the much-bombed Ger- 
man people and terrify her enemies. For 
all these reasons, the one Axis hope of 
victory seems frail and wishful at best. 
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Reaping Profit From War: 
The Scramble for Riches 


Farmers and Wage Earners Gain; Fixed-Income Group Squeezed 


Government's annual outlay 
of $96,000,000,000 providing 
a new basis of prosperity 


An argument and a struggle that threat- 
en future as well as present trouble for 
this country are growing more intense. 

The argument concerns the question of 
which group in the population is making 
the best thing out of this war. Farmers 
insist that it is the war workers. War 
workers insist that it is the farmers and 
the corporations that are reaping the 
great war riches. Middle-class families in- 
cline to insist that everybody but them- 
selves is benefiting from the war. 

The struggle now under way is between 
groups that are trying to better them- 
selves at the expense of somebody else. 
Farmers are pushing for price rises. Work- 
ers are striking or threatening to strike if 
they do not get wage increases. Corpora- 
tions are urging an end of renegotiation 
that limits their profits. Every group op- 
poses higher taxes. All are scrambling to 
get something out of a war that was sup- 
posed to be profitless. 

The Government is pouring out the dol- 
lars that the public scrambles over. These 
dollars are going out at the rate of $96,- 
000,000,000 a year. At the same time the 
public is paying back little more than 
$40,000,000,000 in taxes. The present pros- 
perity is not due primarily to the efforts 
of individuals. Actually, the war is serving 
as a huge pump primer and is forcing a 
tremendous income inflation. 

The only certainties are these: The sol- 
diers and sailors are not getting very much 
of this money. small fixed 
incomes find they are being squeezed by 
the higher prices and taxes. Persons with 
large incomes are paying most of what 
they get to the Government this year. 
But wage earners and farmers are better 
off than ever before in their history. Cor- 
porations are making large profits, even 
though taxes are the highest in history. 

The question of which group is best off 
or has had all the advantages cannot be 
answered with Many argu- 
ments are brought forward by each group 
to justify its position. All that can be 
done is to look at the facts and see what 
actually is happening. A rapid review of 
these facts is contained in what follows: 


Wage earners. In July, 1939, just be- 


Civilians on 


exactness. 
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fore the war in Europe began, the average 
U.S. factory worker got 63 cents an hour. 
He found $23 in his weekly pay envelope. 
Today, with his overtime included, he gets 
99 cents an hour, and he finds $45 in his 
weekly pay envelope. His pay has risen 
by 95 per cent, but his cost of living has 
risen by only 25 per cent. The result is 
that he and his family are 56 per cent 
better off than they were before the war. 

Farmers. The war has caused the prices 
of farm products also to shoot up. The 
farmer now is getting 81 per cent more 
for his products than he did in the five 
years before Germany attacked Poland. 


whereas weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers are four times as high as they were in 
1914. The labor spokesmen point to the 
fact that net farm income is 184 per cent 
above what it was in 1939, whereas week- 
ly earnings of factory workers have in- 
creased by only 95 per cent. These conflict- 
ing claims, while factually true, leave much 
confusion as to who is benefiting most. 
A checkup shows that, actually, the pur- 
chasing power of farmers and factory work- 
ers has increased in almost exactly the 
same ratio since 1914. With their net in- 
comes, the members of each group today 
can buy approximately twice as much as 
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OPA‘s CHESTER BOWLES: His cost-of-living curve is being watched 


Dairy products and grain are up in price 
by 68 per cent, cotton is up by 87 per 
cent, meat animals are up by 70 per cent. 

These higher prices and the bigger crops 
produced have boosted farmers’ net in- 
comes to the highest level in history. In 
1939, these incomes amounted to $4,500,- 
000,000, but in 1943 they were $12,800,- 
000,000—nearly three times as much. 
Costs of things the farmer uses in his 
living are up by only 45 per cent. 

Wage earners vs. farmers. Changes in 
farm prices and factory wages have given 
rise to a running debate between spokes- 
men for the farmers and the wage earners. 
The farm spokesmen say that farm prices 
are only 15 per cent above 1914 parity, 


they could at the beginning of World War I. 

White-collar workers. While the present 
war has helped the great labor and farm 
groups, it has definitely injured the white- 
collar workers. Their cost of living is up 
and taxes are cutting heavily into their 
The 
salaries of schoolteachers have increased by 
from 6 to 11 per cent, but not enough to 
match the 25 per cent increase in the cost 
of living. and, as a result, thousands of 
teachers have shifted into war industries. 

The average person working in a retail 
store took home $23.36 a week in October, 
1943—#2.19 more than in 1939—but his 
salary would buy only 88 per cent as much 
as four years ago. Insurance workers aver- 


incomes. Here are some examples: 
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aged $3.25 in October of this year—$1.94 
more than in 1939—but, even without tak- 
ing increased taxes into account, they 
could buy only 84 per cent as much as 
before. Many white-collar workers find it 
very difficult to make both ends meet. 
That is why they are so strongly behind 
the efforts of Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles to keep down the cost of living. 
Soldiers and sailors. Most men in the 
armed services who have families at home 
also are worse off than they were in peace- 
time, although the monthly pay of a pri- 
vate in the Army or a seaman in the Navy 
has been increased from $21 or $23, re- 
spectively, to $50. This is in addition to 
his clothing, food and shelter. If he has 
a wife and two children at home, the Gov- 
ernment sends them $100 a month. Those 
at home must live on this, plus whatever 
the breadwinner can spare out of his pay. 
Not all men in the Army or Navy are 
worse off. Southern sharecroppers who go 
into service may find that they and their 
families have more money than ever be- 
fore. Also there are many boys just out of 
high school who have never held jobs and 
to whom the Army or Navy pay is attrac- 
tive. But most men in the armed services 
who come from the middle class are mak- 
ing a financial sacrifice that is in sharp 
contrast to the war gains won by others 
at home. With the draft of pre-Pearl Har- 
bor fathers just getting under way, this 
number is going to be greatly increased. 
Persons whose living comes from in- 
vestments form another group that is hurt. 
In 1939, a widow with an income of $2,500 
from dividends paid $50 in taxes. By 1943, 
her income had gone up to $2,625, but 
taxes took $433, and, with the cost of liv- 
ing figured in, her income was worth only 
$1,765 in 1939 dollars. The man with a 
$5,000 income from investments in 1943 
found it was worth only $3,393 in terms of 
1939. The $10,000 man had $9,380 left 
after taxes in 1939, but in 1943 his income 
shrank to the equivalent of $6,378. 
Persons who had high incomes before 
the war now find those incomes drastically 
reduced by taxes and the increased cost 
of living. In 1939, a man with $100,000 
income had $68,003 left after taxes, but 
now the amount left is only $32,197—and 
1939 
money. Here, again, there are exceptions. 


On income derived from capital gains, the 


this is equal to only $25,757 in 


tax cannot be more than 25 per cent. This 
permits some persons to realize big profits. 
Also, abatement of 75 per cent of the 1942 
or 1943 tax will add substantially to the 
estates of large taxpayers, although cur- 
rent taxes are even heavier than usual. 
Corporation profits. The war has in- 
creased the net profits of corporations after 
taxes have been paid. In 1943, these were 
$8,550,000,000, as compared with $4,040,- 
000,000 in 1939. But, in 1943, the amount 
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THOSE WHO FIGHT: Bigger sacrifices 


paid out in dividends was only $4,000,- 
000,000, approximately the same as in 
1939 and each of the following years. The 
other $4,550,000,000 of corporation profits 
is being held for new capital investment 
or to build up reserves. 

It is around the size of these profits that 
the present argument over renegotiation 
revolves. The Government wants to re- 
capture $500,000,000 of these profits. The 
corporations want to retain this money to 
finance new capital outlays after the war. 

The troubles inflation brings. All the 
current arguments and cleavages between 
groups are examples of the troubles often 


brought by inflation. Some groups benefit, 
but others are hurt. This gives rise to 
strong antagonisms. The soldiers are bitter 
over the fact that home are 
getting the good jobs and even go on 
strikes for The 


workers are because 


workers at 
more pay. white-collar 
resentful both the 
farmers and the wage earners are forcing 
up the cost of living. The members of the 
upper class feel that they are victimized 
by high taxes. These various cleavages 
suggest that the same sequence of events 
that brought a conservative and national- 
istic reaction in the United States after 
the last war may be starting all over again. 





—Wide World 


THOSE WHO WORK: Bigger pay checks 
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COMING PINCH IN TRANSPORT 


Record Load Facing Equipment Weakened by Two Years of War 


Official desire to avoid 
rationing of rail and bus 
travel and freight 


The worst transportation crisis of the 
war is just ahead. This crisis will come as 
the job of supplying the nation and of 
providing transport for invasion forces in 
two oceans reaches a climax. And most of 
this job must be done with old equipment 
that already has worn thin from the strain 
of two years of war. 

Shippers and the traveling public will 
find railroads, busses, truck lines, commer- 
cial air lines and water carriers pinched to 
the limit. Automobile owners will find it 
hard to keep their cars in repair. The sup- 
ply of new cars will be exhausted in a few 
months. Owners of trucks and busses will 
be struggling for tires and parts. 

In the face of all these obstacles, the 
nation’s transport system is expected to 
haul more goods and more passengers in 
1944 than it hauled last year, when all pre- 
vious records were smashed. 

The situation raises many questions for 
those who use the carriers, questions of 
travel rationing, of freight priorities, of 
crosshauling, of Government operation of 
the railroads and many others. In detail: 

Rationing of travel. Space on trains and 
busses is not to be rationed in the near fu- 
ture. The Office of Defense Transportation, 
headed by Joseph B. Eastman, believes 
this cure would be worse than the disease. 
No one yet has devised a way to divide the 
available space fairly. Rationing of plane 
travel is simpler, because those who are 
put off planes can ride trains and busses. 
But a passenger who is put off a train or 
bus would have no other way to go. 

Priorities in hauling freight. These will 
be avoided unless the freight load becomes 
too heavy to be handled otherwise. This is 
not likely to occur. ODT fears a priority 
system would be demoralizing to shippers 
and carriers alike. 

Crosshauling. Elimination of crosshaul- 
ing by establishment of shipping zones has 
been suggested, but ODT feels that it does 
not know enough about districts, manu- 
facturing and marketing to work this out. 
No change in present policy is in sight. 
Shippers have voluntarily done much to 
reduce crosshauling, but compulsory elimi- 
nation is not planned by Mr. Eastman. 

Black markets. Railroads and ODT are 
working together to stamp out bootlegging 
of railroad tickets. This practice is not at 
all general and probably will not be. 
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Government operation of railroads. All 
indications point to an early return of the 
roads to private owners. How soon this is 
done depends largely upon when the wage 
dispute can be settled. The effect of Gov- 
ernment operation scarcely will be noticed 
by users unless the Army, for some rea- 
son not now apparent, should retain con- 
trol of the lines for some time. In that 
case the Government might make deci- 
sions concerning travel and freight priori- 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 


+ . . rationing is remote 


ties and concerning crosshauling that are 
not in the cards now. 

Shipping embargoes. As the transport 
pinch tightens, embargoes on rail and 
truck shipments to certain areas can be 
expected. Anthracite is to be embargoed 
west of the Pennsylvania-Ohio line until 
April 1, 1944. Many trucking companies 
are petitioning the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to impose em- 
bargoes on certain products and in certain 
areas. Equipment and man-power short- 
ages largely are responsible. 

If the carriers are to handle the enor- 
mous traffic load of 1944, they must battle 
constant shortages of man power and equip- 
ment. Equipment will be critically short 
in the first six months, and prospect is not 
bright for filling man-power needs. 








Take the trucking industry. This indus- 
try faces a tough year. It needs 431,000 
new workers and these workers are not in 
sight. Its equipment problems are many. 
For example: 

Tires. Situation is extremely critical. 
The outlook is worse than in 1943. The 
quota on truck and bus tires is down 
13,890 for January, from a December 
quota of 290,519. Shippers who use trucks 
cannot expect much improvement in the 
tire situation during the year, since satis- 
factory, heavy-duty tires have not yet 
been produced from synthetic rubber. 

New trucks. Most companies must get 
along for the duration with their present 
vehicles. Government has promised 80,000 
new civilian trucks for 1944, but this quota 
may not be filled, and, if it is, it wiil meet 
only a fraction of the demand. 

Automobile owners must take better 
care of their cars than ever before if the 
autos are to last until the end of the war. 
Production of new cars cannot be expected 
in any volume before the middle of 1945, 
and the present supply of new cars—esti- 
mated at 60,000—will be exhausted in four 
or five months. There still are 25,500,000 
private cars in the country, but 54 per cent 
of these are more than seven years old. 
Only 16 per cent are less than three years 
old as against 31 per cent in 1940. Motor- 
ists can expect to get enough tires to keep 
going in 1944, mainly used tires and re- 
caps. New synthetics probably will be 
available later in the year. Repair parts 
and qualified mechanics will remain scarce. 

Local transportation. The commuter 
who rides busses and street cars will get 
no relief in 1944. He may, in fact, stand 
more frequently than he did last year. 
Travel by intercity bus probably will be 
more difficult, but the increase in number 
of passengers is not likely to be as great 
as last year. In 1948, intercity busses car- 
ried an estimated 514,000,000 passengers 
against an average of 166,000,000 in the 
three previous years. Shortages of heavy- 
duty tires and operators may reduce the 
number of busses operating regularly. 

So, for the riding public and for ship- 
pers, 1944 promises to bring more incon- 
venience and more problems than 1943. 
Only by the most careful conservation of 
equipment and by frugal use of existing 
man power can the transport system 
weather the crisis. The first six months will 
be the hardest. After that, if the Govern- 
ment makes good on its promises of new 
equipment, the end of the year should 
bring a turn for the better. 
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Zone of Progress 


IN AN AGE of progress in many fields, no advances have 
been more helpful to man than those made in medicine and 
surgery. 


One of the forces that has made it possible for this prog- 
ress to be rapid is synthetic organic chemistry. This science 
has provided those who manufacture pharmaceuticals with 
means of obtaining many new chemical materials from which 
to produce new chemical combinations. Synthetic organic 
chemicals are priceless raw materials in the eternal fight for 
health. 


Through the use of synthetic organic chemicals, many 
anesthetics have been developed. The number of these anes- 
thetics is of great value, since the physician can choose one 
suited to the patient’s needs. This means less shock and 
greater comfort for the patient, thus often contributing to 
his swifter recovery. 


Many other pharmaceuticals are made with the help of 
synthetic organic chemicals. Anti-malarial substances, syn- 
thetic adrenalin, man-made vitamins, anti-pyretics (to cut 
down fever), many kinds of sedatives, vehicles in which 
drugs are administered, and solvents used in extracting drugs 
from natural sources are some of the medicinal aids made 
possible by these chemicals. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CuHEemicats Corporation, the Unit 





SAVINGS FOR YOU! Synthetic 
chemicals in tank-car quanti- 
ties serve as solvents and raw 
materials throughout indus- 
try to make more and better 
things at less cost to you. 
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MAGIC PLASTICS! Wonderful 
plastics that look like glass, 
stretch like rubber, and which 
are proof against water, sun- 
light, oils, and many chemica!s 
are made from VINYLITE sy n- 
thetic resins. 








COLD-PROOF! Coolant for 
liquid-cooled aireraft: engines 
and base for anti-freeze in 
military cars and trucks is 
ethylene glycol, an important 
synthetic chemical. 





MAN-MADE! All types of 
synthetic rubber require syn- 
thetic organic chemicals for 
their manufacture. Lere’s hope 
for tires for you in the future, 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 


ar of UCC which pioneered in the field of synthetic organic 
be chemistry, has made more than 160 synthetic organic chem- 
yer icals available in commercial quantities. Many of these 

sat chemicals are important in various ways in the pharmaceu- 

ar- tical industry. 

“ Pharmaceutical manufacturers, and research and technical 

. . men in chemical and allied industries, are invited to send for a 

he copy of the 100-page booklet H-1,* Synthetic Organic Chemicals,” 

which technically describes the properties and some of the uses 

‘ip- of these chemicals in pharmaceutical and other fields. 

on- 

43, BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
of 

ing 

em 

will 

rn- 

1eW 30 East 42nd Street [T48 New York 17,N. Y. 

yuld Principal Units in the United States and their Products 

ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 
WS a Metaliuaginn’ Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
aynes Stellite Company 





United States Vanadium Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 


National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
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He AT is funny stuff. 


The more of it you put into a substance, 
the more the molecules of that substance 
vibrate. Or, the more the molecules are 
made to vibrate, or “dance,” the hotter 


the substance becomes. 


Speeding up and amplifving molecular 
vibration to produce heat is one of the 
most fascinating and useful applications 
of RCA Electronics. Especially, it means 
much to the growing plastics industry — 
which is today manufacturing all sorts of 
things, from buttons to bomber noses. 


To make molding easier and faster it is 
often desirable to preform and preheat 
plastics materials. Previously, heat was 
applied to the outside of the preform and 
allowed to seep slowly to the inside. This 
took too long—too often it meant that the 
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The Dance of the Molecules 


outside was hot while the inside was cool. 


Some way was needed to heat the pre- 
form all at once—to start all the molecules 
vibrating at the same time. This was accom- 
plished through an application of KCA 
Llectronies called “radio frequency heat- 
ing.” The preform is placed in a special 
RCA machine 


heat throughout. Every molecule begins 


and instantly begins to 


dane ingat once. The job is done uniformly, 
to just the right temperature. And—in a 
matter of seconds! 
Thus pl istics produc tion is speeded and 
improved, And its over-all cost is lowered. 
On other RCA machines, the same prin- 
ciple helps production of plastic-bonded 


and plastic-molded wood for airplanes and 


propellers. This is but a small part of 


RCA’s contribution to the service elee- 


tronics is destined to play in the winning 
of victory and the remaking of American 


life after the war. 


Remember that one thing is common to 
electronic appliances of every kind: all are 
basically dependent on the Electron Tube. 
And RCA is the fountain-head of modern 
electron tube development. RCA welcomes 
inquiries regarding electronic devices, tubes 
and circuits, and their applications. Please 
write on your business letterhead. Address 
Rapio Corporation or America, Dept. 
68-6D, Camden, N. J. 


TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” 


Radio Corporation of {merica’s great new 
7 to 8, Eastern Wear 
Vetu ork, 


show, Saturday nights. 


Time 9 Blue 


A new hooklet-—"RCA ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY” 
—show's some of the ways RCA is prepared to help put elec- 
tronics to work. It may suggest applications important to your 
business. Freeon request. Please use business letterhead when 
writing. Address—Dept. 68-6D, RCA, Industrial Division, 


ASK ABOUT. | 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey. eh 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Infant's sleeping garb, 
suits, dresses and socks 
emphasized in program 


The nation’s wartime planners finally 
have gotten around to clothing the record- 
breaking baby crop of the last few years. 
The increased birth rate and curtailed pro- 
duction of infants’ and children’s clothing 
have left the baby of today almost as bare 
as the youngster on a New Year’s Day 
magazine cover. Little has been said of 
this shortage, but mothers of young chil- 
dren have noticed it increasingly. It is 
at its worst right now. 

What has been happening is this: 
With demand for such garments on 
the increase, much textile capacity 
has been used in the war effort, mak- 
ing everything from Army hospital 
sheets to lanyards for firing big guns. 
Also, some manufacturers with avail- 
able capacity have found it more 
profitable to make products other 
than children’s apparel. There is no 
shortage of cotton or wool. 

But, now, the situation has 
reached a point where the Govern- 
ment is telling manufacturers that 
they must make specified quantities 
of infants’ and children’s wear. The 
War Production Board has sched- 
uled nearly 60,000,000 garments or 
pairs of hose for production in the 
next three months. These items 
should be reaching retail counters in 
February. In view of this order, what 
is the outlook? What items are to 
be made? What about price and 
quality? To get to the details: 

Diapers. Diapers continue very, 
scarce and are not included on WPB’s 
increased-production list. However, 
WPB officials say something will be 
done about diapers soon. 

Safety pins. Production of 1948 is 
to be doubled in the coming year, which 
means output about half the normal peace- 
time rate. Safety pins will continue scarce. 

Babies’ rubber pants. Synthetic rubber 
has been released without stint for mak- 
ing rubber pants. But much experimenta- 
tion remains to be done before a really sat- 
isfactory garment is produced. No natural 
tubber can be spared for this purpose. 

Rubber crib sheets. Situation in rubber 
crib sheets is same as for rubber pants. 

To turn next to the WPB list of pro- 
duction musts, all to be made in the first 
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BABY CLOTHES: WARTIME ‘MUST’ 


Production Facilities Provided to Meet Children’s Garment Shortage 


quarter of 1944, and all quantities adjust- 
ed to estimated needs: 

Creepers and rompers. A total of 137,- 
000 fabric and 75,000 dozen knitwear 
creepers and rompers, for children 2 to 18 
months old, are on WPB production list. 

Infants’ (and older) knit suits. The list 
includes 100,000 infants’ knit suits for 
ages 2 to 6. 

Sleeping garments. 372,000 dozen flan- 
nelette sleepers and nightgowns for babies 
and children up to 6 years are listed. 

Dresses. Infants’ and children’s dresses 
up to 6-year sizes are back in production, 
to a total of 129,000 dozen. 


WAR BABY 
+ «+ pin-up problem for 1944 
Children’s overalls. Material is confined 
to gabardine, denim and seersucker, omit- 
ting corduroy. A total of 161,000 dozen 

are to be made, in sixes to 6 years. 

Children’s polo shirts. The manufacture 
of 150,000 dozen of these familiar gar- 
ments is scheduled. 

Hosiery. WPB has ordered the produc- 
tion of 115,000 dozen pairs of infants’ 
ribbed long hose in sizes 3 to 54%; 286,000 
dozen pairs of infants’ half-socks, sizes 4 to 
614, and 1,532,000 dozen infants’ anklets, 
in sizes 4 to 64%. 





—Acme 


Boys’ clothing. The production schedule 
includes: 134,000 dozen wash suits, ages 
1 to 6; 283,000 dozen pairs of shorts and 
363,000 dozen undershirts, ages 6 to 16; 
129,000 dozen pairs of pants and slacks, 
ages 4 to 10. 

Girls’ clothing. A total of 512,000 dozen 
pairs of girls’ panties, sizes 2 to 16, are 
to be made, together with 239,000 dozen 
girls’ slips, 2 to 16. 

Boys’ and girls’ sweaters. Sweaters for 
ages 2 to 6, 180,000 dozen of them, are on 
the production schedule 

There you have the 
price and quality: 

Price and quality. Low-cost goods 
of durable quality is WPB’s objec- 
tive. That agency has stipulated the 
type and amount of materials to be 
used in every dozen garments made 
Price ranges will be designated for 
each type of garment. And, for the 
protection and inducement of the 
manufacturer, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will adjust profit mar- 
gins if costs are too high. 

Compulsion on the manufacturer 
In addition to profit inducements, 
WPB has another hold upon the 
manufacturer. It can say what shall 
be done with the cotton and other 
cloth that comes from the textile 
mills. The Board has set aside 18,- 
000,000 yards of specified types of 
cotton fabrics — broadcloth, print 
cloth, flannelette, denim, poplin and 


list. Now, as to 


others—to be used exclusively for 
the children’s wear program. Cloth- 
ing manufacturers can obtain this 
cloth for no other purpose. The same 
is true of quantities of worsted and 
cotton yarn to be used in filling the 
quotas on knitwear and hosiery. 
Man power for the program. The 
importance that WPB attaches to 
the program is emphasized by special 
steps to see that labor is available 
for making the clothing involved. Working 
with WPB, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion has listed the manufacture of such 
garments as an essential industry, which 
gives workers special 
draft deferments. 
Adequacy of the program. The pro- 
gram will not make babies’ and children’s 
clothing plentiful again. Nor will there be 
any frills or fancy patterns for the mothers 
of Little Lord Fauntleroys. But, on the 
whole, officials are confident it will go a 
long way toward relieving the scarcity. 
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The New Deal Marches On: 
Intrenchment of Men and Policies 


Chief Executive’s Key Advisers Now Moving Into International Field 


Change in party label 
attributed to need for 
a fresh appeal to voters 


Bereft of a name by its creator, the New 
Deal lives on in a dozen buildings in 
Washington and is preparing to set up in 
business for the world. The initial steps 
toward installing New Deal ideas on a 
world basis already have been taken by 
President Roosevelt. They figured broadly 
in the plans he discussed with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, Premier Stalin and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo and 
Teheran. 

Mr. Roosevelt steadily is moving New 
Dealers into the area of international 
planning. His key advisers in the upper 
reaches of postwar planning are men who 
have been with him throughout the New 
Deal. With or without a name, the social 
pillars of the New Deal are set in concrete 
in Washington. And they form a part of 
the pattern the President envisages for the 
world future. 

When the President substituted “Win 
the War” for the New Deal slogan, he was 
simply applying a descriptive phrase to his 


present dominant course of action; not 
altering past accomplishments. This he 
made clear in his press conference. Behind 
the name juggling lie some obvious facts, 
quickly pointed out by his enemies if not 
his friends: It is presidential election year. 
The New Deal slogan has outlived its vote- 
getting usefulness at home. The things it 
stood for in the depression-ridden ’30s do 
not attract votes in the war boom ‘40s. 

The New Deal Slogan was a rhapsodic 
label for a way of life. Given legislative 
form, it applied to specific measures. In its 
vote-drawing heyday, New Deal orators 
called it the way to jobs and food and 
shelter and safe old age. Put in terms of 
specific legislation, they gave it direct ap- 
plication to the voters. 

To the voter, it meant better prices for 
farmers who saw warehouses stuffed with 
surplus products. It meant higher wages 
for union workers. It meant taking from 
the rich through taxes to give to the poor 
through benefit checks. It meant getting 
rid of mortgages. It meant Social Secur- 
ity, rural electricity, safe banks, sound se- 
curities, better housing, cheaper electricity. 
It meant WPA, PWA, SEC, HOLC, AAA 


and a rash of other initials. 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE 


But times and problems changed. In 
the fantastic °40s, there are far more jobs 
than workers. Farm controls have 
thrown away. Price-depressing surpluses 
have vanished. The urge is to grow more 
food, not less. The effort is to hold wages 
down, not raise them; to check rising 
prices, not spur them on. And, in a period 
of bulging pockets, there is no fear among 
the voters for present security, little for 
the future. Many of the Government con- 
trols now are called irksome. 

QOpprobrious epithets are piled high 
around the New Deal. Its enemies call it 
bureaucratic and wasteful, an instrument 
of social change, a fomenter of social 
strife, an oppressor of business. Southern 
Democrats do not like the social change 
the label connotes. Northern Democrats 
and Republicans put the New Deal in the 
same brain cell with Government controls, 
of whatever nature, that keep them from 
doing what they would like to do. Instead 
of a healer of past ills, as depicted by Mr. 
Roosevelt, the New Deal often is called a 
villain of the present. As a vote-catcher 
for 1944, it has no more allure than a 1932 
glamor girl who did not watch her diet. 

Particularly does it lack charm for a 
new generation of voters that has grown 
up. It is a generation that has only a 
vague and childish recollection of the 
things the New Deal was supposed to rem- 
edy. If the soldiers are given anything ap- 
proaching normal voting opportunity in 
1944, almost half of all the votes cast will 
come from persons who were too young 
to vote when Mr. Roosevelt was elected 
in 1932. Upward of 22,000,000 have grown 
to voting age since his first election. Not 
quite 50,000,000 votes were cast in 1940. 

Mr. Roosevelt regarded the main prin- 
ciples of the New Deal as firmly imbedded 
in the lawbooks by 1940. Even then, how- 
ever, he had started moving away from the 
New Deal label. The principles remained a 
part of his creed in the third-term cam- 
paign, but his chief emphasis throughout 
was upon international affairs. National 
unity had become something of a slogan. 
Before the campaign started, he persuaded 
two prominent Republicans to become 
Secretaries of War and Navy. The Repub- 
lican National Committee replied by read- 
ing them out of the Party. 

In the domestic field, New Dealers usual- 
ly have found since 1940 that the Presi- 
dent was putting foreign policy and the 
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war ahead of social changes on the home 
front. Particularly was this true where 
social change interfered with war produc- 
tion. Many a New Dealer who was ac- 
cused of putting the New Deal ahead of 
winning the war has been weeded out of 
the war agencies. 

But the pillars of the New Deal remain. 
So do many of the chief New Dealers. The 
Treasury and the nation’s tax policy are 
under Henry Morgenthau, as they have 
been for almost 11 years. Francis Biddle 
interprets the laws, in the light of New 
Deal logic, at the Justice Department. 
Frank C. Walker has the Postoffice De- 
partment, and is political general. Harold 
L. Ickes, a storm center from the beginning, 
has the Interior Department. And Frances 
Perkins is Secretary of Labor. 

Among the agencies created by the New 
Deal: Rules for the nation’s communica- 
tions agencies are set by a commission 
headed by James Lawrence Fly. Bank 
deposits are insured by a corporation run 
by Leo T. Crowley. The Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System is 
topped by Marriner S. Eccles. The Social 
Security Board is headed by Arthur J. 
Altmeyer. The National Housing Agency 
is administered by John B. Blandford, Jr. 

All of these agencies have played an im- 
portant part in carrying out New Deal pol- 
icies. All of them still are in existence, per- 
forming their normal functions. All of 
them are being ruled by New Dealers. And 
no broad-scale effort is being made to wipe 
them out. The chief war casualties among 
the New Deal agencies have been the 
Work Projects Administration and the 
National Youth Administration, whose 
clients largely were absorbed by the war. 
For some of the other agencies, funds are 
being trimmed to correspond to their con- 
tributions to the war. 

Mr. Roosevelt's chief advisers still are 
men who have been associated with him 
through many, or all, of the years during 
which the New Deal was being set up. 

Harry Hopkins was the President’s first 
relief administrator, has been with him all 
through the years. James F. Byrnes, Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, helped to get 
the New Deal program through Congress. 
Benjamin Cohen, who worked out much 
of its legislation, is an aide to Mr. Byrnes 
Samuel Rosenman, a presidential assist 
ant, smoothed out many an administrative 
tangle. Dr. Isador Lubin, a White House 
aide, was one of its chief economists. Harold 
D. Smith and Wayne Coy, of the Budget 
Bureau, have had a hand in the.developing 
programs of the New Deal. 

War problems claim the principal atten- 
tion of these men now. Mr. Hopkins is the 
man who decides how munitions shall be 
divided among the Allies. Mr. Byrnes will 
have much to do with shaping the policies 
that guide America back toward the ways 
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of peace. The views of Mr. Byrnes and his 
aides help to flavor the tax policies. Mr. 
Rosenman does all sorts of jobs for the 
President. Dr. Lubin is lifting his eco- 
nomic work to a world basis. He and Mr. 
Hopkins attend world conferences with the 
President. All of the others are busy in one 
capacity or another. 

Informal discussions at Cairo and Te- 
heran, Mr. Roosevelt has explored ideas 
for developing in the postwar world an ex- 
panded economy. He wants to see, for all 
nations, improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic advancement and social security. He 
things that for Americans this will mean 


ciples involving the security, the welfare 
and the standard of living of peoples in all 
countries, large and small. Mr. Roosevelt 
came away convinced that America cannot 
afford to go back into an economic isola- 
tionism. He does not think this is just a 
question of dollars and cents, but, rather, 
one of long-range policy that ties in human 
beings with dollars, to the benefit of capi 
tal and the benefit of human beings. 

Out of these ideas are stemming plans 
for a world bank, for a revision of the 
world’s diet, for a world relief and _ re- 
habilitation agency. The United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agricultuie pro- 
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SENATORS TYDINGS, BARKLEY, CONNALLY, CLARK 
Had a rhapsodic label changed to an opprobrious epithet? 


more security, more employment, more 
education, more health 
all of these tenets of 
the philosophy that has run through 11 
years of New Deals. 

The President’s ideas have traveled in 
this direction for several years. He already 
had given thought to the subject before 
he met with Mr. Churchill aboard a ship 
off Newfoundland in the summer of 1941 
—before America entered the 
draw up the Atlantic Charter. 

One of the eight points upon which they 


recreation, more 


and better housing, 


war—to 


agreed as common principles on which to 
base their hopes for a better future for the 
world was: “They desire to bring about 
the fullest between all na- 
tions in the economic field with the object 
of securing for all an improved labor 
standard, economic advancement and _ so- 
cial security.”” Oddly enough, they reached 
this agreement on the day that America’s 
Social Security Act became six years old. 

At Cairo and Teheran, the four world 
leaders did not discuss details. But they 
matched ideas with respect to basic prin- 


collaboration 


duced a declaration that it is up to each 
nation to see that its own people have the 
food needed for life and health. It sug 
gested a world economy to provide pur- 
chasing power, full employment, more in 
dustrial production, no exploitation, more 
trade, orderly management of currencies 
Many of these are familiar phrases from 
the argot of the last decade in Washington 
In the words of his friends, what Mr 
Roosevelt has done is to discard an out- 
moded slogan. They regard the New Deal 
as an accomplished fact. To them, it rep- 
resents specific bits of legislation rather 
than a creed based upon the broad prin 
ciple of bettering the underprivileged. 
What is to come, they say, is a new 
program to fit the needs of the moment. 
It will catch the eyes of the returning 
soldiers, cover the reconversion ef indus 
try, reach into the making of the peace 
It will be a modernized program, built to 
fit the needs of 1944. And it will not be 
called a New Deal, however closely its 
fundamental principles are akin to those 
of 1982. That mine has been worked out. 
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January 7, 1944 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 











* 


(Somewhere aboard a warship in the South Pacific a 
sailor wrote to his home-town paper expressing his reaction 
and that of many of his shipmates to the strikes going on in 
America. 

The writer was Kenneth (Irish) Walsh, and he wrote to the 
editor of The Muncie (Ind.) Evening Press. Along with the 
article came a letter telling how the sailor came to write it. His 
ship had put in at an island port and he attended a movie in the 
heart of the jungle. During the program it rained, “but not a 
single man left his seat to find shelter, for entertainment is a 
rare thing in these parts.’”’ A newsreel shqwed pictures of the 
coal strike back home. The men cursed bitterly. Young Walsh 
went back to his ship and did something he had never done 
before—he tried “to put on paper the whirling thoughts that 
came to mind.” He said: 

“I should like very much to convey my feelings and those of 
the thousands upon thousands of service men on this same 
subject to the ones back home.” 

The article is reproduced in full below.—David Lawrence) 


BY KENNETH (IRISH) WALSH 


I want to show you a bit of hallowed ground—it is the Arling- 
ton Cemetery of the South Pacific; it is the Valhalla of Ameri- 
can service men. I’m going to show you this bit of ground, but 
it will be done the hard way. Come with me up Sealark Channel 
on that dawn of Aug. 7, 1942. The feeling of living in a vacuum 
tells you that this is the thing that these men have waited 
for so long. Like actors that have rehearsed well their lines, 
the marines and sailors stand there in the hush of the open- 
ing curtain. 

Yes, Mr. Striker, I want you to stand at the rail with these 
men, nerves drawn as taut as a violin string—mouth dry, eyes 
strained to the breaking point, breath coming in short gasps of 
fear—that awful feeling of nothingness in the pit of your stom- 
ach. The objective comes into view, the time has come for these 
men to step out on the stage, and they know full well that death 
plays the leading role in this theater. There they go over the 
side of the big transport, Tom Jones, Dick Brown, Harry Smith, 
hand-over-hand they crawl down the cargo nets into their small 
craft that is to take them to a rendezvous with that death. You 
know it’s death—it is in the destiny of these men. An attempt 
at a small joke, a few scattered laughs, as the small craft pull 
away from the protection of the mother ship. 

The first objective is reached—the cocoanut grove at the 
,water’s edge. Men are down never to rise again, but like some 
great tidal wave, other men move up to take the places of 
the fallen. The main objective is an airfield beyond that fringe 
of cocoanut trees, and as though God Himself has pulled the 
curtain on this brutal stage, their movements become vague 
and finally obliterated and these movements become lost to 
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you. The uncertainty, the utter feeling of helplessness leave; 
the element of time suspended in the hellish hot sun of the 
tropics. 

Close your eyes, Mr. Defense Plant Worker, close them tight; 
it is another day, in another month; your hands are gripping 
another rail, the inevitable cocoanut tree rail that separates 
the living from the dead in these areas of war. You can open 
your eyes now, Mr. Coal Miner, open them wide. Yes, the seedy 
that have been planted have grown into bloom; the bloom is 
the row upon row of white crosses that meet the eye. These men 
have paid the price in full for just seven small acres of ground, 
but seven of the most important acres of ground ever owned by 
Uncle Sam. Restful, isn’t it, peaceful and quiet—yes, quiet with 
eternal peace. Read the epitaphs, Mr. Labor Leader, they tell 
story in themselves—America, the Land of the Free. One sees 
the Star of David beside a pair of rosary beads owned by some 
Irishman. A captain of marines and a colored boy from Georgia 
sleep side by side—a lieutenant from Indiana, a sailor from 
North Dakota, an aviator from Ohio, from here, from there, 
from every star in the flag, a cross in the ground. Tom Jones 
Dick Brown, Harry Smith. It’s their home now, some 7,00 
miles from home. These men were making $50 a month, Mr 
Striker, $50 a month, room and board. 

Mr. John L. Lewis, look up into the misty blue of yon 
mountain top that frames this cemetery. Is that a vision I see? 
Is that the murmuring of the trade winds, o1 is it some message 
He is trying to convey to you and yours? I believe I hear it, I 
think it is a message, and the murmuring seems to say, “Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

“For the want of the nail the shoe was lost, for the want 4 
the shoe the horse was lost, for the want of the”... . We gol 
some news out here the other day, Mr. Labor Leader, the ki 
of news that hurts, the kind of news that makes a man wonde 
if this thing is worth the price. No! Not in money, Mr. Defens¢ 
Worker, but in something that you seem to have lost. 

When you were a kid you studied about the American heri! 
tage of “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Read if 
again and then again; study it; delve back into the pages df 
American history and show me anything in the American creed 
of living that will justify your wartime strikes. Come out he 
with us in these South Pacific waters and stay awhile. Eat ow 
chow, sleep in our sacks, watch us work, help us fight thes 
jungle flies, help us kill dangerous, malaria-bearing mosquitoes 
Walk with us through the mud and the slime of the swamps 0 
these jungle islands; walk with us in the sweltering, sultry, 
steamy heat of a noon-day sun. There isn’t any air-conditioning 
out here, Mr. C.I.O., and there isn’t any way you can strike fo 
it, either. You haven’t even the time to think about it. 

Come with me to the bridge over the jungle river. I want yous 
to see someone who would make you ashamed of that extra 
cents an hour you get in your pay envelope. He’s just a 17-year 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








Service men in the Pacific resent strikes at home, say the workers 
here do not appreciate hardships undergone by fighting men— * 
Widespread criticism exists against leaders of strikes. 


Vl old kid that the brass hats put on duty at this infrequent bridge 
for the simple reason that he isn’t sure of himself any more. 
Did I hear you ask what’s wrong with him? He was on a de- 
ht stroyer that took three “fish” amidships and blew up, Mr. 
ing Twenty-Dollars-a-Day-Man. His brother was on that ship, too. 
ate There were but a few survivors from a crew of 300, and his 
Pet brother was not among them. He’s plainly shell-shocked. Talk 
eH to him a while, watch him; he’ll break your heart, man, if you 
n ii have one. Did you ask how much money he makes—$50 a 
nen month, Mr. Welder, $50 a month, room and board. 

ind, Here’s a guy I want you to meet—a left-handed marine: 
1 by What’s so remarkable about that? I should make myself clear. 
vith He’s learning to be a left-handed marine. A Jap slashed off his 
right hand at the wrist as he was climbing out of a fox hole on 
Guadalcanal. He is making $50 a month, room and board. His 
foom, since last August, has been a stinking, muddy hole, and 





















his board has been canned, untasty food—when he has time to 
eat it. Ask him how near-sighted the Jap is reputed to be. He'll 
tell you that in a morning check-up no less than 25 of his bud 
dies were found dead at their posts, shot through the head, Mr. 
Slacker. Found 7,000 miles from home in a God-forsaken hole 
on a God-forsaken bit of land. Not very nice to hear about, is 
it? But it’s the brutal truth. Think about it the next time you 
sit over a big steak dinner in your comfortable home. 

See that boy sitting over there on that hatch cover, Mr. A. F. 
of L.? He’s only 22—just a boy, maybe the one that lived down 
the street from you. He looks down in the mouth, doesn’t he? 
Why shouldn’t he? Some time this week his wife is going to 
have a baby, but he’s not going to be there when it happens. 
nt of#He has to stay out here for the duration. Don’t you suppose he 
thinking something like this: ““1945—now if this damn thing 
over by then my kid will be almost three years old. Hell, I'll 
be a stranger, not only to my kid but the wife will hardly know 
me any more. But one thing about it, the Government will give 
me an extra 12 a month for the little shaver. Wonder if it’s a 
boy or a girl; hope it’s a boy. I wonder if my wife is well. 
Please, God, she doesn’t die—she can’t die—I’ve got to get 
home.” Fifty dollars a month, Mr. Coal Miner, $50 a month, 
oom and board. 

: What are you going to do, Mr. Railroader, when the eerie 
‘t ougpound of the air raid siren sends out its warning cry over Los 


thes@™engeles, Frisco, Seattle, Middletown, Peoria—the small and the 
itoesmeatge, they’re all bomb sights. Those eggs the Japs lay weigh 500 
:ps oj™pounds apiece. Be sure one isn’t laid in your front yard—your 
ult: ildren may be out there. What are you going to send up in the 
oni , Mr. Striker, to fight off those madmen from Japan—dollar 
ce fo bills? Don’t think it can’t happen over there. 


A ship is bringing in a cargo today that you might be inter- 
t yous ed in, a cargo of human suffering. Come down to the quay 
ith me and witness the transition of young America. Yes, there 
the familiar little locomotive and her ‘white-painted coaches, 


each carrying the red cross of mercy on its side. She is here to 
take away these human derelicts, it’s an old story to her. A 
little to the left of the train is a great army band standing 
rigidly at attention. The big hospital ship slowly comes into her 
berth and as the ground-crew makes her fast to the wharf, one 
hears the band softly playing the music these men loved so 
well. “My Old Kentucky Home,” “Beautiful Ohio,” “On the 
Banks of the Wabash.” 

The men on the wharf become tense, the music has a sound 


- to it that is of the infinite as all eyes are strained toward the 


slowly descending gangway. The first man of these thousands of 
battered troops tortuously feels his way to the ground, the band 
strikes up the “Star Spangled Banner” as soldier after soldier 
follow in his wake. 

But what is this? What is wrong? These men have to be led! 
They aren’t sure of themselves as they stumble and fumble their 
way down to Mother Earth. Mr. John L. Lewis, look into eyes 
that are open, but see not. Watch lips that move, but say noth 
ing. Look at the stumps dangling from their bodies that once 
were arms and legs. Look into the souls of these shell-shocked, 
fear-ridden, malaria-sick men that are not men but sacks of 
skin and bones. Nerves gone, minds temporarily deranged, 
bodies numb from being stretched on the searing, tearing rack 
named war. 

Yes, Mr. C.I.0., these men that are no longer men, have 
paid part of the price with their arms and their legs, their eyes, 
their nerves—but stay awhile, don’t leave me now! Do you hear 
the bugle in the far distance blowing taps, it has an unearthly 
sound and it is for the une.cthly that it is being played. The 
band in an undertone plays on and one hears their music as 
though they were playing in a thick, grey fog. The big boom 
on the hospital ship swings downward and picks up the last of 
her cargo—the wicker baskets of the dead. Look around you, 
man. Those are tears you see in the eyes of these hard-bitten 
veterans, they who have just witnessed a scene from God’s 
greatest of plays, “Life and Death.” The baskets are lowered 
to the cold concrete of the dock and draped with the flag that 
they gave their lives for. Their work is done, their race is over, 
these men have paid their price in full. 

Yes, Mr. Defense Plant Striker, these men were getting $50 
a month, $50 a month, room and board. 

On and on it goes, things too horrible to mention in black 
and white, unbelievable things, things that would make your 
hair stand on end: the story of the five Sullivan brothers on the 
cruiser Juneau, the one about Schmidt, Diamond and Rivers, 
marines on Guadalcanal, the story of the Coral Sea, Wake 
Island, the Argonne, Belleau Wood, Bull Run, Gettysburg, 
Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill—the cradles of our lib- 
erty. Each battle, each life sacrificed that in some future date 
men and women like you and I can live and worship and 
talk in the peace and security of an American people united. 















































GOOD AND BAD JAPANESE 


Ex-Envoy’s Analysis of Japanese Character in Relation to Peace Plans 


By JOSEPH C. GREW 


Former Ambassador to Japan 


In moving around the country, as I have 
done more or less continually since re- 
turning to the United States from Japan 
some sixteen months ago, I have found 
among our people a great deal of muddled 
thinking which arises largely from an in- 
adequate grasp of facts. 

With regard to the war itself, there 
seems to me to be a general tendency to 
underestimate the difficulties, the length 
of time and the potential losses that we 
face in bringing Japan to eventual un- 
conditional surrender. 

I think we all ought to bear in mind 
certain palpable facts; namely, that the 
Japanese are fanatical, do-or-die fighters 
and no mean fighters while still alive; that 
they control today tremendous areas with 
all the raw materials and all the native 
labor for processing those materials that 
any country could desire: that they are 
hard-working, foresighted, 
thorough and scientific in their methods 
and will let no grass grow under their feet 
in rendering those far-flung areas—through 
the building of industries, war plants and 


pertinacious, 


stock piles—so far as possible economically 
and militarily self-sustaining, against the 
day when, by crippling their maritime 
transport system, we shall have partially 
or wholly cut them off from their home- 
land. At a given defeat 
staring them in the face, their leaders are 
more than likely to try to get us into an 
inconclusive peace, but that is something 
that we must never under any circum- 
stances be lured into accepting. The show- 
down must be complete and irrevocable 
if we are to avoid another war in the 
Pacific in the next generation. . . 

Now let us turn to some of the postwar 
problems that we shall inevitably have 
to face when once the Japanese have been 
brought to unconditional surrender, or at 
least to a situation when they can fight 
no further. Here again there is much ob- 
secure thinking in our country arising from 
an inadequate grasp of facts which has 
brought about prejudice 
against the Japanese people as a whole. In 
the light of Pearl Harbor, the Attila-like 
aggressions and the senseless cruelties of 
the Japanese military, that prejudice is 
perfectly natural . . . although this subject 


moment, with 


a deep-rooted 


is controversial, most of our people feel 
that we are chiefly fighting the Nazis and 
the militaristic caste and cult and doc- 
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trine in Germany and not the Germans 
as a whole. But today comparatively few 
of our people are able or willing to admit 
that there can be anything good in Japan 
or any good elements in the Japanese 
race. The prejudice is all-embracing .. . 

You can’t live among a people for ten 
years without coming to know them—all 
classes of them—fairly well. Heaven knows 
that I should be the last person in our 
country to hold a brief for any Japanese, 
for not only have I closely watched that 
cancer of Japanese aggressive militarism, 
chauvinism, truculence, 
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and overweening ambition grow through- 
out those ten years, but I have known by 
first-hand intimate reports of the medieval 
barbarity of those militarists—the rape of 
Nanking, which will forever and ineradi- 
cably stain Japan’s escutcheon in the rec- 
history, the utterly ruthless 
destruction by bombing of innocent and 


ords of 


undefended cities, towns and villages in 
China and of our own religious missions 
throughout China—for the purpose of 
stamping out American interests and Chris- 
tianity from all of East Asia—and finally 
of the indescribable treatment inflicted 
alike upon helpless Chinese, British and 
Canadian prisoners of war and upon many 





of our own American citizens subsequent 
to Pearl Harbor. . . 

Yet we Americans are generally fair- 
minded. We are not prone to condemn the 
innocent because they are helplessly asso- 
ciated with the guilty. I have said that 
you can’t live for ten years in a country 
without coming to know all classes of the 
people of that country, their problems, 
their predilections, and, in some measure, 
their trends of thought. Even in our own 
country we have our Dillingers and our 
reputable citizens residing in the same 
street. The main difference is that, in our 
country, it is the reputable citizens who 
control. In Japan it is the military gang- 
sters who control. Only a few years before 
Pearl Harbor a prominent Japanese said 
to me: “If our military leaders continue 
to follow their present course, they will 
wreck the country.” 

Throughout those ten years I was in 
touch with people in Japan from the high- 
est to the lowest, from the Emperor and 
his statesmen to the servants in our house, 
the academic world, the businessmen, the 
professionals, the tradespeople and_ the 
gardeners on our place. I was never taken 
in by the often expressed opinion that a 
great mass of liberal thought in Japan 
was just beneath the surface, ready, with 
a little encouragement from the United 
States, to emerge and to take control. I 
knew the power of the stranglehold of the 
militarists, only awaiting the day when 
they should find the moment ripe to put 
into operation their dreams of world con- 
quest. But I also knew that many of the 
highest statesmen of Japan, including the 
Emperor himself, were laboring earnestly 
but futilely to control the military in order 
to avoid war with the United States and 
Great Britain, and I did know that many 
of the rank and file of the Japanese people 
were simply Jike sheep, helplessly follow- 
ing where they were led. We may doubt, 
however, whether those people would have 
been so easily amenable to following the 
military if it had not appeared to them 
that the militarists were making a success 
of their policy. 

There is no extenuation implied in that 
statement. It is simply a statement of fact. 
There of course arises the question as to 
what effect the impact of the war and the 
inculeation by the military leaders of the 
doctrine of hatred against the democracies 
may have altered the attitude and think- 
ing of the rank and file of the people of 
Japan since Pearl Harbor. That question 
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cannot with certainty be answered, espe- 
cially in view of the activities of the 
“Thought Control” section of the Japa- 
nese police who are always searching out 
what they call “dangerous thoughts.” 
Those in Japan who deplore the war and 
who cherish no inherent hatred against 
the white man must be and are inarticu- 
late. Besides, all Japanese are fundamen- 
tally loyal to the Emperor at least in spirit, 
and since the Emperor after the militarist 
fait accompli of Pearl Harbor was obliged, 
willy nilly, to sign an Imperial Rescript 
declaring war and calling for the destruc- 
tion of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, very few Japanese would allow their 
thoughts to run counter to that edict. The 
Japanese people, under the Emperor, are un- 
questionably more united in thought and 
spirit than are the Germans under Hitler. 

Yet I repeat that the Japanese rank and 
file are somewhat like sheep and malleable 
under the impact of new circumstances 
and new conditions. I will tell two short 
stories—true stories in my own experience 
—which I think tend to illustrate what I 
have just said. 

On Dec. 12, 1937, the United States ship 
Panay was bombed and sunk in the 
Yangtze River near Nanking by Japanese 
planes. From the facts there could be no 
question but that the act was deliberate, 
carried out by Japanese fliers for the very 
same purpose that had led them to bomb 
and destroy many of our American relig- 
ious missions—churches, hospitals, schools, 
residences—in various parts of China. 
That purpose was to drive all American 
interests out of East Asia . . . the Govern- 
ment abjectly apologized for what they al- 
leged was an accident—as they had apolo- 
gized in so many previous cases—met all of 
our demands and promptly paid the full in- 
demnity we asked. The incident was closed. 

But then the Japanese people had their 
say. They were ashamed. From all over 
Japan, from people in‘high places down to 
schoolboys, from professors in the uni- 
versities to taxi drivers and the corner 
grocer, I received letters of profound apol- 
ogy and regret for the incident. Gifts of 
money poured in to the Embassy—for 
that is the Japanese way of expressing 
sympathy; considerable sums from those 
who were well off, a few cents from groups 
of schoolboys. Suggestions were received 
from home that I return the money, but 
the money could not be returned, first 
because it would have been an insult to 
refuse to accept the gifts in the spirit in 
which they were given, and second because 
many of the donations 
anonymously. The money was placed in a 
“Panay Fund” and invested, and _ the 
income was to be used for the upkeep of 
the graves of American sailors who had 
died in Japan. . . 
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Those people did not want war with the 
United States. 

Another little story, not important, per- 
haps, but still significant. During the early 
stages of the war, while we in the Em- 
bassy were still interned in Tokyo, the 
Japanese military police occasionally ar- 
ranged demonstrations in front of our 
Embassy, and on the day of the fall of 
Singapore, while Tokyo was celebrating 
with processions and brass bands, the po- 
lice gathered several hundred Japanese— 
from the streets, the shops and the homes 
—and brought them down to the square 
in front of our office to demonstrate. They 
pressed close to the bars of the Embassy 
fence behind which we were caged, wav- 
ing Japanese flags and howling like a pack 
of angry wolves. “Down with the United 
States,” they shouted. It was a really 
terrifying sight and for a moment I almost 
feared that they might get over the wall 
and run amuck in the Embassy compound. 

At the height of this demonstration, a 
member of my staff, who was standing on 
a baleony overlooking that howling pack 
of wolves, pulled out his pocket handker- 
chief and cheerfully waved it at the dem- 
onstrators. The Japanese were of course 
astonished at this unexpected gesture. 
Their jaws fell open in surprise and for a 
moment they ceased their howling. But the 
member of my staff kept right on, blithely 
waving his handkerchief. And then, won- 
der of wonders, those Japanese laughed 
and pulled out their handkerchiefs and 
waved back in most friendly spirit. The 
police of course were furious; they dashed 
around trying to stop the unexpected form 
their carefully regimented hostile demon- 
stration had taken, but nothing could be 
done, and that whole pack of erstwhile 
snarling wolves went off up the street, 
still heartily laughing. 

I submit that little anecdote merely by 
way of concrete evidence to support my 
belief, indeed my knowledge, that the 
Japanese people as a whole are somewhat 
like sheep, easily led and malleable under 
the impact of new circumstances and new 
direction. . . 

It is my belief—a belief not subject to 
proof but based on my long experience 
among the Japanese people—that when 
once the Japanese military machine—that 
machine which the Japanese people have 
been told is undefeatable, having never 
yet lost a war and being allegedly pro- 
tected by their sun goddess and by the 
virtues” of the Emperor—has 
been defeated, largely destroyed and ren- 
dered impotent to fight further, it will lose 
one of the most important of oriental as- 
sets—namely “face”—and will become dis- 
credited throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. It is furthermore my 
belief that if at the time of the eventual 
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armistice or at the eventual peace table, 
while putting into effect every measure 
necessary effectively to prevent that can- 
cer of militarism from digging under- 
ground with the intention of secretly 
building itself up again as it did in Ger- 
many, we offer the Japanese people hope 
for the future, many elements of the rank 
and file of the Japanese will give a sigh of 
relief that the war is over and will—per- 
haps sullenly at first but not the less ef- 
fectively—co-operate with us in building 
a new and healthy edifice. This concept 
also is not subject to proof, but from my 
knowledge of the Japanese it seems to me 
to be a fair postulate. 

That leads us to the problems of the 
eventual peace settlement with Japan. In 
approaching this subject I must make per- 
fectly clear the fact that I am speaking 
solely for myself and that, although an 
officer of the Government, I am presum- 
ing in no respect to reflect the official 
views of the Government. 

With regard to Japan, it is of the high- 
est importance that the American people 
—woefully uninformed as most of them 
are with regard to Japan and the Japa- 
nese—should be enlightened in their think- 
ing not by armchair theorists but by those 
who know the subject by first-hand ex- 
perience, by those who have lived long in 
Japan. The approach to the peace table 
should be guided by those who intimately 
know the Japanese people and should be 
formulated on a basis of plain, practical 
common sense, without pride or prejudice, 
or the vindictiveness which is inherent in 
human nature—formulated with the para- 
mount objective of ensuring the future 
peace and security of the Pacific area and 
of all the countries contiguous thereto. 
Seldom if ever will the United States be 
called conjunction with allied 
nations, to face and to deal with a prob- 
lem of more momentous import to the 
future welfare of our country and of the 
world. 
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First of all, I know that there are among 
us today those who advocate building a 
fence about Japan and her—I 
have heard the phrase used in that con- 
nection—‘‘to stew in her own juice.” The 
thought has been expressed that, during 
the period of her existence as a world 
power, Japan, through the competition of 
her export trade and her military aggres- 
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siveness, has proved to be more of a nui- 
sance and a handicap in world affairs than 
an asset. Control of Japanese imports, it 
is said, could be relied upon to prevent 
rearmament in future. 

With regard to the competition of her 
export 
might merely inquire whether our cotton 
exporters and our silk importers would 
share that opinion. In any case, it is open 


trade having been a nuisance, I 
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to question whether we should use our 
military victory to destroy the legitimate 
and peace commerce of a commercial com- 
petitor and thus betray the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. As for the nuisance 
of Japan’s military aggressiveness, it is 
my assumption that our primary and fun- 
damental objective in the eventual post- 
war settlement with Japan will be the total 
and permanent elimination of that military 
cancer from the body politic of Japan. 

I myself do not doubt that this major 
operation can and will be successfully per- 
formed and that effective measures can 
and will be taken to prevent the regrowth 
of that cancer in future. Otherwise we 
shall have fought Japan in vain. In any 
future system of re-education in Japan I 
visualize a helpful, co-operative, common- 
sense spirit, devoid of browbeating or vin~ 
dictiveness, with emphasis laid upon what 
the Japanese would have to gain by play- 
ing the game with the rest of the world, 
and what they would have to lose by 
recalcitrance .. . 

The question of determining what kind 
and how much of Japan’s industrial equip- 
ment should be left to her after the war 
will require systematic study. The United 
Nations must be in a position to deter- 
mine the factories and machinery neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a _ peace 
economy, and to dispose of the balance 
as they think wise—through the dis- 
mantling of arsenals and dockyards and of 
heavy industries designed for or capable 
of the manufacture of implements of war. 

President Roosevelt, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and Prime Muinister 
Churchill conferring at Cairo in November 
of this year declared that “all the terri- 
tories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, 
such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the 
Pescadores, shall be restored to the Re- 
public of China,” adding: “Japan will also 
be expelled from all other territories which 
she has taken by violence and greed.” The 
three chiefs of state also declared that the 
“Three Great Powers, mindful of the en- 
slavement of the people of Korea, are de- 
termined that in due course Korea shall 
become free and independent.” And along 
with these measures, I visualize a grim 
determination that the Japanese shall 
make some sort of amends to China and 
to other countries for the unspeakable acts 
of brigandage and the barbarous cruelties 
inflicted upon the innocent people of 
those countries. 

Now to return to the theory that a fence 
should be built around Japan and that 
the Japanese should be left “to stew in 
their own juice.” I cannot see any signs 
of high statesmanship in such a tenet. Any 
careful student of international affairs and 
of history must see at a glance to what 
such a measure would lead. It would lead 





to the creation of a festering sore with 
permanent explosive tendencies—and, as 
I have said, we do not want festering 
sores anywhere in the future world for the 
building of which we and our allies are 
fighting and striving today. 

But there is-another reason why that 
proposed monastic wall around Japan 
could lead only to disaster. Up to the res- 
toration in 1868, Japan was exclusively an 
agricultural country with a population of 
approximately twenty-five million people, 
living chiefly on their rice and vegetables 
and fish. After the opening of Japan to 
the world, the Japanese, imitating the 
West, industrialized the country, import- 
ing raw materials, manufacturing goods 
and selling the produce in foreign markets. 
As a direct result of that industrialization, 
the population of Japan grew to some 
seventy-five million. If once again Japan 
is to become a hermit nation, what is to 
become of that excess population of fifty 
million souls? They could not possibly 
support themselves on the meager land 
subject to cultivation, for in the moun- 
tainous terrain and volcanic soil of the 
Japanese isles, such land is even now 
worked to the last square foot, and even 
now the Japanese depend on fertilizer from 
Manchuria, sugar from Formosa and sup- 
plementary rice supplies from Korea 
among other basic commodities. That ex- 
cess population of fifty million souls—or 
such part of it as survived the war—would 
quite simply starve. I doubt if even the 
most bloodthirsty. of our fellow citizens 
could with equanimity countenance such 
a situation .. 

To summarize my thoughts on this gen- 
eral subject of postwar Japan I would put 
it this way. First of all, we must of course 
by force of arms reduce the Japanese 
Army and Navy and air force to impo- 
tence so that they can fight no further 
. «. to try to predict even an approximate 
date for the total defeat of that enemy 
seems to me to be senseless. I would not 
hazard a guess within a period even of 
years. Time means nothing to the Japa- 
nese except as a much-needed asset. They 
blithely think and talk of a ten or fifty or 
hundred-year war. What they need is time 
to consolidate their gains. But when their 
leaders know beyond peradventure that 
they are going to be beaten, then I shall 
confidently look for efforts on their part 
to get us into an inconclusive peace. Let 
us be constantly on guard against such a 
move, for any premature peace would 
simply mean that the militaristic cancer 
would dig in underground as it did in 
“ermany, and our sons and_ grandsons 
would have to fight this whole dreadful 
war over again in the next generation. The 
Japanese would be clever. They would cer- 
tainly present the pill in a form to appeal 








to the American people. But whatever 
terms they might suggest for any prema- 
ture peace, it is certain that they will 
never, until reduced to military impotence, 
abandon their determination to exert con- 
trol in East Asia. We must be constantly 
ready for such a move. We must go 
through with our war with Japan to the 
bitter end, regardless of time or losses. 

In approaching a peace settlement with 
Japan, we must remember that during the 
second half of the 19th century and the | 
first three decades of the 20th century 
Japan developed a productive power com- 
parahle to that of many Western powers; 
that the rewards of this increased produc- 
tion were not distributed to the Japanese 
masses but were diverted to the building 
up of armaments; and that thus the fail- 
ure of the Japanese people to obtain a 
more abundant life was not due to lack 
of economic opportunity but to the ag- 
gressive aims of their leaders. The Japa- 
nese, notwithstanding the advantages of 
propinquity to the nations of Asia, did 
not want to trade on a basis of open com- 
petition with other powers, but wanted to 
create exclusive spheres in which their 
military would be in charge. No wonder 
that Japanese penetration and develop- 
ment abroad was viewed with suspicion 
and efforts made to resist them. In the 
light of our past experience, in the post- 
war world Japan can only be taken back 
as a respectable member of the family of 
nations after an adequate period of pro- 
batien. When and as Japan gives practical 
evidence of peaceful intentions and shows 
to our complete satisfaction that she has 
renounced any intention of resuming what 
Japanese leaders refer to as a hundred 
years’ war will we be safe in relaxing our 
guard. When and as Japan takes concrete 
steps along the paths of peace then there 
will be found opportunities for extending 
to Japan helpful co-operation. All this, 
however, is so far in the future that we 
cannot undertake now the laying down of 
a definite policy. 

One more point I should like to make 
and that is this: In victory we must be 
prepared to implement the principles for 
which we are fighting. To allow our atti- 
tude as victors to be dominated by a de- 
sire to wreak vengeance on entire popula- 
tions would certainly not eliminate focal 
points of future rebelliousness and dis- 
order. And perhaps even more important 
would be the effect which such an attitude 
would generate in time among the people 
of the victor nation, possibly in our own 
children; namely, a profound cynicism 
with regard to the avowed principles for 
which we are now fighting. 

(From an address delivered before the 
Illinois Education Association, Chicago, 
Til., Dec. 29, 1943.) 
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HING COTTON 


Asa rule, cotton plants don’t shed their 
leaves until nipped by frost. But today 
you can see fields of plants almost com- 
pletely stripped of leaves—long before 
a frost has fallen and just at the time the 
cotton is ripe for picking! 

It is a welcome sight—to both cotton 
farmers and cotton pickers. For the 
leaves make harvesting the cotton crop 
a hard, troublesome job. In mechanical 
picking especially, many of the leaves 
are crushed in with the cotton, staining 
the fibers and lowering its market value. 
Our agricultural experts have long 
sought an answer to this problem. And 
today they have the answer in a special 
product developed by Cyanamid! 

This chemical, known as AERO* De- 
foliant is simply “dusted” over the field 


MOLDING 


, 
of cotton. Within a week the leaves 
fall. No harm is done to plants or fibers. 
And since it removes the leaves so effec- 
tively, the cotton is not only easier to 


pick—it is of a better grade be- 
cause it is free of leaf trash and 
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Cyanamia’s many activities, 


One of a 


FOR ACTION 


quantities. Here is another example of } 
how far-reaching in importance the re- 
sults of Cyanamid research can be. 


series illustrating 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





stain...and because the early 
bottom bolls get enough sunlight 
to prevent rotting. Earlier har- 
vesting, with its many advantages, 
is also made possible and a cover 
crop may be planted where de- 
sired. 

AERO Defoliant is the first prac- 
tical method to be discovered for 
efficient, economical cotton plant 
defoliation. It means more and 
finer cotton—at a time when finer 
cotton is needed in tremendous 








American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
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Topay, throughout the world, Firestone plants are 
all-out for Victory! From them is coming an ever-increasing 
quantity of products that are vitally important to the armed 
forces and to essential civilian needs. 


During the past two years, under the impetus of war-tirne 
pressure, more scientific, technological and engineering 
advancements have been made than in any other simi ar 
period in the history of the world. New manufacturing 
methods have been devised . . . mew machines have been 
created ... and new materials have been developed .., 
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all of which will be applied to the making of better and 
more economical products in the post-war world. And 
many of these important contributions to industrial progress 
have come from Firestone. 


Thus, in producing for war, Firestone is also preparing 

for peace. In 1944, this progress will continue, of that you 

y be sure. And after Victory, in the Wonderful World 

of tomorrow, hundreds of products that will provide greater 

comfort, greater safety, greater durability and greater 

economy will proudly uphold the heritage of quality that 
has become a tradition at Firestone. 


S Among the many Firestone products for the 
Wonderful World of Tomorrow are (A) Safer, 
longer-mileage tires. (B) Velon, the magic plastic for 
chair frames and coverings; Foamex, the new comfort 
material for upholstery. (C) Foamex mattresses. (D) 
Velon coverings and Foamex upholstery for seats in cars 
trucks, buses, planes, theaters, etc. (E) There will be 
hundreds of uses for Velon, Foamex, Contro and other 
Firestone products in the Home of Tomorrow. (F) Velon 
and Contro, the thread with the long-lasting two-way 
stretch, for footwear. (G) Velon for milady's hats and 
gloves. (H) Velon film for protecting perishables. (1) 
Velon for purses and other accessories. (J) Velon and 
Contro for hosiery. (K) Velon for lenses and frames 
(L) Hundreds of Firestone products will be used in 
the Car of Tomorrow. (M) Firestone Aircraft products 
will play an important role in tomorrow's world. (N) 
Contro and Velon for swim suits. (O) Contro and Velon 
for undergarments 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B.C. 
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Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow 
CANADIAN Whisky at its Glorious 


SALVAGE SUBMARINES OF TOMORROW! 
Already more than 40 million tons of shipping are estimated to 
have been sunk in World War Il. What a treasure trove of val- 
uable metals and non-perishable cargoes may be reclaimed with 
these powerful undersea craft. ..equipped with salvaging cables 


and with decompression chambers for diving operations! 

* * a 
S' AGRAM’S was planning for the future six years ago, 
KJ when Germany, Italy and Japan signed a treaty of alli- 
ance...when Lou Gehrig set seven baseball records...and 


when ** Lost Horizon’’ was the movie of the hour. The 6 
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and mellow through the years, are ready now to give you THIS WHISKY 1s Six YEARS OW 
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Canadian whisky at its glorious best! You'll appreciate ' j R ONTARIO CanaDa- Orsmust® 


Seagram’s foresight, when you enjoy the WORLD'S ; i tien ot een 
LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. 


hNAbiaN wisky *! 
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Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York : Lonous © 
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AN APPEAL FOR UNITY 


President's Hope Partisanship Will Be Put Aside for Winning of War 


Home-front problems 
occupy Executive as 
he prepares message 


President Roosevelt is preparing an ap- 
peal to Congress to lay aside partisanship 
and throw its weight behind the nation’s 
fighting men in this year of critical deci- 
sion. His message to Congress is being 
tied to the theme: Win the War. It will 
emphasize the part that Congress must 
play in carrying out the decisions of Cairo 
and Teheran. 

Into the message, Mr. Roosevelt is put- 
ting a new and urgent appeal for unity 
on the home front. He is writing it in the 
toughened spirit that he brought back 
from his glimpses of the fighting fronts. 
He saw thousands of soldiers and sailors 
and some of the rubble-strewn battlefields 
that they had survived. He saw the graves 
of men who did not survive. They were a 
preview of what is to come in the fulfill- 
ment of the military plans for this year. 

Back in Washington, the President 
found Congress rowing over how the sol- 
diers are to be allowed to vote, over how 
much and in what manner taxes are to be 
raised, over plans for a soldier bonus, over 
what proportion of Americans and British 
should make up the European invasion 
force, over whether subsidies should be 
allowed to keep prices down. All of these 
were signs that a presidential election 
year has struck America. 

Mr. Roosevelt, himself, is not unaware 
of that fact. But he believes that the domi- 
nant desire of Americans now is to win 
the war. He said that this was his slogan 
now, signifying that he was putting that 
work ahead of the attainment of additional 
social objectives that have been lumped 
loosely together under the New Deal 
slogan. Republicans replied that the New 
Deal tag had become a liability rather than 
an asset; that he was anxious to get rid of it. 

In a press conference, held before Dr. 
Ross T. McIntire sent him to bed with the 
grippe, the President made it clear that 
he regards the New Deal as an accom- 
plished fact. He enumerated various of the 
New Deal laws: bank deposit insurance, 
home loans, social security, slum clearance, 
farm tenancy, unemployment insurance, 
public works, child labor, reciprocal trade 
agreements, securities regulation. Some 
people would like to be rid of these laws, 
he said, and added: 

There is an undercover drive going on 
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in this country to repeal the SEC, urging 
that people be allowed to sell any kind of 
securities to the widows and orphans and 
everybody else in this country. A lot of 
people would like to do that, to take off 
all the protection, and let old Mr. Skin 
skin the public again. . . . 

But, at the present time, the principal 
emphasis, the overwhelming emphasis, 
should be on winning the war. 

Does that all add up to a fourth-term 
declaration? He was asked. 

The President’s reply: He is not talking 
about things like that now. The questioner 
was getting picayune. He knew the ques- 
tioner would not mind his saying that, but 
he had to say something like that. 

In the end, Mr. Roosevelt made it clear 
that he regards the work of the old New 
Deal as completed. He thinks it has cured 
the internal ills with which the nation was 
afflicted in 1933. Its statutes live. But, as 
a slogan, it is not keyed to the mood of 
the present. Whatever program is 
adopted must be superimposed upon the 
New Deal remedies. It must be built to fit 
the conditions and needs of the present. 

The presidential mood is adapting it- 
self to a condition that exists in Congress. 
For the first time since he took office in 
1933, Mr. Roosevelt has lost legislative 
control. Throughout the first session of the 
78th Congress, presidential recommenda- 
home-front matters 
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--Harris & Ewing 
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Selectees were added to sniffles 





battered. Congress has supplied money 
and power for the war, but, on domestic 
issues, it has run steadily against him. 
Congress has given Mr. Roosevelt 
$130,000,000,000 in appropriations, by far 
the larger part of the money destined for 
the war. It boosted the national debt limit, 
extended the program, 
tinued his authority to negotiate recipro- 


Lend-Lease con- 


cal trade agreements, repealed statutes 
that prevented Chinese from becoming 
U.S. citizens, and put itself on record in 
favor of working with other nations on a 
postwar plan for world security and peace. 

But a coalition of Southern Democrats 
and Republicans fought the Administra- 
tion regularly on home-front legislation. 
It battered Administration tax plans, put 
the Smith-Connally Labor Disputes Act 
into the lawbooks over his veto and struck 
hard at price-control subsidies. At one 
time or another, various segments of Con- 
gress recorded themselves in favor of boost- 
ing prices of oil and farm products, and of 
granting wage increases. 

Rising home-front pressures were re- 
flected in these After John L. 
Lewis fought the President to a standstill 
and won more money for his miners, all 
sorts of demands began to pile up. Both 
the farmer and the worker wanted more 
Business wanted smaller taxes. 
The pressures hit both the White House 
and Congress. Mr. Roosevelt found a lit- 
ter of these problems on his desk when he 
got back from Cairo and Teheran. They 
were so acute that he had to cut short 
his Christmas visit to Hyde Park. 

A railroad strike was impending. Steel- 
workers already were out. Merchant ship- 


actions. 


money. 


launchings were being held up because 
launchers refused to work. His interven- 
tion was even asked in a dispute with 
butchers in San butchers 
were out, said they had been attending 


Francisco. The 


prayer meetings for a week. 

Mr. Roosevelt brought a combination 
of persuasion and hard-boiled tactics to 
bear upon the problems. He asked the 
steelworkers to go back, argued long with 
spokesmen for the and their 
unions. In the end, he cracked down and 


railroads 


took over the roads, put them under Gov- 
ernment operation. The War Department 
took over. With what it plans to do in 
Europe, the Army could risk no delay in 
transportation. 

All of this put the President in no easy 
mood when he began his message to Con- 
gress. 
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ONG distance call! You clap the 

phone tightly to one ear, plug 
the other with a forefinger, and con- 
centrate. Even then the noise demons 
distract you... you only half-hear 
through the chatter of typewriters, the 
buzz of voices. What would you give 
to get rid of those irritating noise 
demons? Whatever figure you have 
in mind, it’s probably more than the 
cost of a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cush- 
iontone. Why not let a Cushiontone 
contractor prove it with an estimate? 


Cushiontone’s deep holes—484 in 
each 12” x 12” unit—give it a noise- 
quieting factor as high as 0.75. This 
high efficiency is permanent, unaf- 
fected even by repainting with ordi- 
nary materials and methods. Cushion- 
tone is an excellent light reflector, too. 
And it’s quickly installed. 

FREE BOOKLET— Write for the name of your 
nearest Cushiontone contractor, and a copy of 
our new booklet. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 8601 Stevens 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Eléctrical equipment manufacturers, now 
holding war contracts, are busily making 
plans for quick postwar reconversion to 
meet a heavy consumer demand. Research 
staffs already have made new and revo- 
lutionary changes which promise to give 
civilians, inconvenienced by lack of elec- 
trical items at present, a degree of comfort 
and entertainment hitherto unknown. How- 
ever, peacetime production cannot be re- 
sumed until the reconversion problems are 
solved. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
the subject, The United States News asked 
officials of the electrical industries: 


How soon after the German phase 
of the war ends do you think peace- 
time manufacture of your electrical 
products for use in the homes can be 
resumed? 





Answers are presented herewith. Others | 
will appear next week. 











H. W. Hoover 


North Canton, Ohio; President, The Hoover 
Co., 
answers: 

It is our well-considered opinion that, 
within 90 days after we get the green ligh! 
for production, we can have resumed a 
very high percentage of our prewar pro 
duction of cleaners. 

This is largely due to the fact that we 
make within our own factory practically 
all of our requirements such as die cast 
ings, plastics, electric motors, ete. 

We will resume production with prewar 
models, but shall not feel handicapped in 
this due to the fact that they were com 
paratively new at that time, and hence 
will seem so to the public when again 
ready to be offered. 


Louis Ruthenburg 


Evansville, Ind.; President, Servel, Inc.; 
Member, Postwar Committee, National As 
sociation of Manufacturers, 

answers: 

The industry should be able to resume 
manufacture and distribution of house- 
hold appliances in four to six months after 
the German phase of the war is over, pro- 
vided Washington red tape can be un- 
wound without too much delay and con- 
fusion. 

Present lack of definition of responsi- 
bility and authority among federal agen- 
cies seems to render clear-cut planning 
and decision impossible. If such conditions 
are not quickly rectified, return to produc 
tion for civilian requirements may be se- 
riously delayed. 

In order to effect quick reconversion 
there must be prompt and orderly liquida- 
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EED help? So did this Chicago manufacturer. He 

put in Addressograph simplified business methods 

—with revolutionary results! He found he could transfer 
100 men and women to more vital jobs in office and shop 


—jobs they liked better and where they were worth more. 


He found—as thousands of others are finding—that 
Addressograph can bring to paperwork the same sav- 
ings of time and money, the same increase in efficiency, 
as mass production brought to factories. It is a new 


science, with unlimited opportunities of savings for 


every American business. 





The machine that discovered 100 people 





Addressograph machines write payrolls and divi- 
dends, personnel records and job tickets, tool crib 
records and shipping lists—in fact anything that re- 


quires accuracy, speed and low cost in repeated writing. 


Addressograph (with Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can save you time and money in 80% of the 
paperwork you do. You have the machines; let us 
show you how they can make more money for you now 
and for all the years to come. Write or call Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland and _ all 
principal cities of the world. 


are Reg. T. M. of Addressograph-Multicraph Corporation 


Addressagraph 


TAADE-MARK REE US PAL OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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. Where a spark means 


DANGER 
industry relies on Ampco 
Non-Sparking Safety Tools 


Standard safety equipment in 
ordnance plants, oil refiner- 
ies, mines, on ships at sea. 
Tested and approved by in- 
surance laboratories, often 
required to earn lowest in- 
surance rates. Equip with 
Ampco. Over 400 standard 
tools — or “specials” when 
needed. Write today for 
Ampco Safety Tool 
Catalog. 


















Pac Off. 


Metal 


The Metal without an Equal 


Reg. U.S. 


When you buy machine tools or other 
heavy equipment, it pays to look for 
parts of Ampco—the metal that stands 
up and gives several times the life of 
ordinary bronzes. Used by over 90 
leading machine tool manufacturers. 

Ampco is not an ordinary alloy, but 
a special metal produced by an engi- 
neering and research staff of metallur- 
gical specialists under strict laboratory 
control, and applied with the coopera- 
tion of the national organization of 
Ampco Field Engineers. The range of 
Ampco grades provides unusual com- 
binations of physical properties to re- 
sist wear, corrosion, shock, etc. 

Send for bulletins which will aid 
you as a buyer and user of machinery 
— or let us help you specifically with 
your design problems, Write today. 


For replacements 

When you experience the failure of bronze 
parts—perhaps installed years before Ampco 
became widely known — replace them with 
Ampco. Ask nearest Ampco Field Engineer 
for suggested procedure and Ampco Metal 
stock list to meet the specific needs of your 
Maintenance Department. 


Ampco Metallurgical Specialties 
Ampco Metal (a special alloy of the alu- 
minum bronze class) . . . Ampcoloy (gen- 
eral industrial bronzes) . . . Special Custom 
Copper-base Alloys. 

. e e 
Sand Castings . . . Centrifugal Castings . . . 
Extruded Products . . . Precision Machining 
... Ampco-Trode (coated aluminum bronze 
welding electrode) . . . Ampco Non-Spark- 
ing Safety Tools. 


Tear out and mail coupon today 
Feeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeuoeoueaneeg 
AMPCO METAL, INC., Dept. US-1 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
Please send [] File 41— Engineering Data Sheets 

L} Ampco Safety Tool Catalog 
(J Information on Maintenance Uses 


Name. I  cinsssintninnnctamabes 





Company 
Address. : 
City ae ) State. ' 
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tion of war contracts aud subcontracts, 
manufacturers must not be deprived of 
working capital through confiscatory taxes 
and renegotiation, materials must be re- 
leased subject to orderly control, labor 
must understand the necessity of their 
participation in developing increased pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

In order that high levels of productivity 
and employment may be sustained, our 
present confused and _ self-defeating tax 
laws must be completely overhauled and 
radically revised. 


John Ballantyne 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
answers: 

The Philco Corp. expects to be ready 
to resume civilian production of radios, 
refrigerators and single-room air condi- 
tioners within a few weeks after Germany 
is defeated. 

It is even possible that the Government 
will desire at least limited production of 
some of these products before that time, 
and, if so, we plan to be prepared to meet 
such emergency need. 


President, Philco Corp., 


(by telegraph) 


Our reconversion problem does not ap- 
pear likely to be difficult, the only possible 
delaying factor being receipt of a few bot- 
tleneck items from subcontractors and sup- 
pliers. Our own facilities can be changed 
over to civilian production within a few 
days. 


E. A. Nicholas 


Fort Wayne, Ind.; President, 
Television and Radio Corp., 


answers: 


It is our opinion that not more than 25 
per cent of the radio manufacturing facili- 
ties will be released for civilian produc- 
tion at the end of the European war. If a 
like amount of facilities is released in the 
plants of suppliers and component parts 
manufacturers, and, in addition, sufficient 
raw materials are made available to utilize 
these facilities, the radio manufacturers 
can convert their facilities and be in pro- 
duction on civilian products within 90 to 
120 days. 


Farnsworth 


Howard E. Blood 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., 


answers: 

If manufacture of electrical appliances 
is released at a time when man power and 
materials are available, due to end of the 
German war, volume production can be 
resumed in three months. On the other 
hand, if manufacture is released while 
plants are still engaged heavily in war 
work with limited material and shortage 
of man power, the time required is inde- 
terminate, as those factors would govern. 

However, under the latter conditions, 
at least six months would be required. 


(by telegraph) 
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The Arabs 
had a number for it! 











Tas ad is about nothing. We mean it— 
nothing. Nought. Zero. Ought. Cipher. 

ut don’t get us wrong. The zero is 
just about the most important invention in 





the history of mathematics. 


@ An Arab used it for the first time cen- 
turies ago. (Although he may have got it 
from the Hindus.) Don’t ask us his name 
or where he lived or when. Maybe he was 
a boss-man, like a sheik or a caliph. Or 
maybe he was some little-shot who couldn’t 
even pay the mortgage on his camel. We 
don’t know. History doesn’t tell us. 


e There’s another figure-work invention— 
only it’s 2oth century. We do know its 
name—and we don’t need history to tell 
us—because it’s being used today for up-to- 





the-minute, objectively interpreted facts and 





figures. It’s so intimately associated with 
adding-calculating machines—so closely 
connected with getting a job done quickly, 
economically and accurately—that misin- 
formed people have frequently misused the 
name as part of every-day language. Actu- 
ally, it i a undead’ ual in the 
U. S. Patent Offiee, it belongs exclusiv ely 
to us, and the name is: 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
* 1726 NORTH PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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CRISIS IN LABOR POLICY 


Stronger Club Over Unions as Alternative to Granting of Demands 


Displeasure of agencies over 
White House interference 
with bargaining procedure 


Two courses appear to be open to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the latest Washington 
tangle over labor policy. He can give labor 
what it wants—that is, a new wage policy 
that will permit increases beyond present 
limits—or he can ask Congress for a club 
to keep labor in line. 

If he yields to union demands for re- 
laxation of wage-stabilization rules, it will 
mean a break in the hold-the-line policy 
that Mr. Roosevelt has insisted is needed 
to keep inflationary forces in check. If he 
asks for a club, he can ask for a national 
service law, a strong law outlawing strikes, 
or both. Under a national service law, the 
Government would be able to draft labor 
for war work in much the same manner as 
it drafts men for military service. 

Both courses have proved distasteful to 
Mr. Roosevelt in the past. But the Presi- 
dent suddenly finds that a showdown is 
called for. He finds that he must take time 
out from running a war to settle strikes 
and to arbitrate a wage dispute involving 
a few cents a day. He finds that some 
unions are unwilling to accept decisions 
of wage boards when those decisions are 
not to their liking. He finds an increasing 
tendency on the part of labor to turn to 
him for special treatment when the “little 
steel” formula stands in the way of their 
demands for wage increases. 

So Mr. Roosevelt is called upon to de- 
cide whether he wants to serve as a court 
of last appeal for unions that are strong 
enough to go over the head of Fred Vin- 
son, the Stabilization Director, or over the 
heads of the War Labor Board or the 
Railway Mediation Board. 

Strong pressures are working for a show- 
down that will clear the air on labor pol- 
icy. Some of the pressure comes from 
these sources: 

In the midst of preparing for an 
invasion of Europe, the Army must 
run the railroads because of a strike 
that threatened to paralyze transpor- 
tation. It would like to see a labor 
draft law and strong penalties for 
strikes, so that it would not have to 
take on such sidelines as operating 
strike-bound plants and railroads. 

Mr. Vinson’s Office of Economic 
Stabilization would like to see a clari- 
fication of policy, so that, when it 
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issues an order on wages, that order 
will stick. Such an order did not stick 
in the railroad case. 

The War Labor Board would like 
less interference from the White 
House and from other Government 
agencies in doing the job for which 
it was established; namely, the set- 
tling of labor disputes and making of 
wage awards. 

The National Mediation Board, es- 
tablished to handle railroad labor dis- 
putes, would like to feel that it had 
not been stripped of its powers by 
Mr. Vinson’s office. 

And Washington politicians are 
sensing that any reasonable move 
from Washington to end strikes would 
be popular with the voters. 


Steel and rail workers. Two dis- 
putes bring the tangle over labor policy to 
a head. These are the disputes involving 
wage demands of the railroad workers and 
wage demands of the steelworkers. The rail 
dispute already is on the President’s door- 
step after passing through the hands of 
the Railway Mediation Board and Office 
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of Economic Stabilization. Mr. Roosevelt 
is not yet so deeply involved in the steel 
dispute, although he found it necessary 
to make the steelworkers a back-to-work 
proposal to end strikes in some steel plants. 
Before this dispute is settled, however, the 
President may be in it as deeply as he is 
in the rail dispute. 

What are the issues in these two dis- 
putes that have required presidential inter- 
vention? They are: 

Demands of rail workers. Separate de- 
mands were made months ago by the non- 
operating workers (clerks, section hands, 
etc.) and the operating workers (conduc- 
tors, engineers, etc.). The nonops asked a 
flat wage increase of 30 per cent. The op- 
erating unions asked across-the-board in- 
creases of $3 a day. 

Recommended increase. Separate fact- 
finding boards appointed under machinery 
of the Railway Mediation Act recom- 
mended increases of 8 cents an hour for 
the nonoperating unions and 4 cents an 
hour for the operating unions. 

Mr. Vinson’s award. Fred Vinson, as 
Economic Stabilizer, upset the award of 
the fact-finding board in the case of the 
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GOT A TOUGH ONE TO S236 





If you have a mechanical problem that in- 
volves vital precision parts, we can help 
you. For 34 years, McQuay-Norris has 
been making automotive and other indus- 
-~— trial parts to micro-inch ac- 
= curacy. We make parts large 
~~ and small... parts hard- 
Awarded to twoplants ened and ground... parts 


McQuay- Norris Ord. 
Management Division NOt hardened and ground. 








Original research is an old story with us. 
We're steeped in metallurgy, practised in 
design and machining. We like to be re- 
garded as creative. With this knowledge 
and experience, we are in a 
position to contribute broadly 
and importantly to war pro- 
duction and at the same time 
to help you with your problems. 





Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


oo TORONTO, ONT. 
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“Thanks to Better Homes & Gardens, we 
know how the home-canned foods we 
raised last summer can be prepared in a 
dozen and one different ways that really 
make lazy appetites sit up and beg.” 


As usual, Better Homes & Gardens 
not only gives its readers practical how- 
to-do-it help in raising and preserving 
food, but in preparing it in ways that are 
nutritious and palatable. Better Homes 
& Gardens devotes more editorial space 
to preparing and serving foods than any | 
other magazine. : 


Better Homes 
& Gardens 





America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 


nonoperating workers, but approved the 
4-cent increase for the operating unions. 
Instead of allowing a straight increase of 
8 cents an hour for the nonops, he said 
these workers must take sliding-scale in- 
creases ranging from 4 cents an hour for 
the highest-paid workers to 10 cents an 
hour for the lowest-paid. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s award. The unions re- 
fused to accept the Vinson award and 
voted to strike. Mr. Roosevelt stepped in, 
offered to arbitrate, and held out hope 
that he might squeeze out a little more for 
the workers than Mr. Vinson had allowed. 

Two operating unions accepted his offer 
immediately—the trainmen and engineers. 
Mr. Roosevelt then gave them the 4-cent 
Vinson award plus an additional 5 cents an 
hour in lieu of time and one-half for over- 
time work after 40 hours and expenses 
while away from home. Railroad workers 
in the past have been paid overtime after 
48 hours of work instead of 40. 

The three other operating unions did not 
accept the President’s arbitration offer im- 
mediately. The nonoperating unions final- 
ly accepted the Vinson sliding-scale award 
of 4 to 10 cents but rejected the Presi- 
dent’s offer to arbitrate the question of 
overtime. 

When Mr. Roosevelt ordered the Army 
to take over the railroads to prevent a 
strike, he apparently believed that the re- 
maining wage differences could be adjusted 
immediately and the roads returned to 
their owners. But the prospect of im- 
mediate return of the roads faded. Instead, 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief of 
the Army Service Forces, was placed in 
charge of the roads. Martin W. Clement, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
made general adviser to Gen. Somervell. 

Steelworkers’ dispute. War Labor Board 
has not yet passed on the wage demands 
of the steelworkers—they are asking 17 
cents an hour—but the question of whether 
their demands should be made retroactive 
to the expiration of their old contracts 
turned into a controversial issue im- 
mediately. Mr. Roosevelt and WLB as- 
sured the steelworkers that their contracts 
would be made retroactive, but with the 
stipulation that the retroactive benefits— 
if there are any—must not exceed the 
limits of existing wage policy. The retro- 
active date in the case of most steel con- 
tracts is Jan. 4, 1944, but a number of these 
contracts expired on Christmas Eve, 1943. 


Draft. Some possible loopholes are 
showing up in the father draft law. A 
few that can be pointed out in the sec- 
tion authorizing preinduction physical ex- 
aminations are these: 

The law says that registrants, when it 
appears that their induction will occur 
shortly shall, upon request, be granted pre- 
induction physical examinations at Army 
and Navy induction stations. Loophole 
here is that the law does not specify how 
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a man is to know when his induction is 
imminent nor does it define the word 
“shortly.” Thus a draft board might not 
agree with a registrant as to what space of 
time constitutes “shortly” and refuse to 
grant his request. 

Then there is the provision that men 
who have been given preinduction ex- 
aminations are subject to periodic re-ex- 
aminations. Thus, if a preinduction exami- 
nation showed a man unfit for military 
service, and he made plans for the future 
accordingly, he might find himself recalled 
frequently for further examination until 
he was found fit for a 1-A classification. 

Registrants applying for these examina- 
tions are finding some draft boards reluc- 
tant to grant their requests until they 
have received instructions from Selective 

rvice headquarters in Washington. Such 
instructions have been held up until sched- 
ules for holding examinations can be 


—Wide World 
RAILROAD PRESIDENT CLEMENT 
... the Army was advised 


worked out by the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Director of 
Selective Service. The law says that the 
examinations are to be held in line with 
such schedules. When the instructions are 
issued, registrants and employers should 
find it easier to obtain examinations. 

Employers should know this further fact 
about the new law: All cases of occupa- 
tional deferment by home town boards 
must be transferred to areas of employ- 
ment for review by appeals boards of that 
area. First interpretation had been that 
only cases on appeal were to be trans- 
ferred. That is not the case. The law re- 
quires that all cases be transferred auto- 
matically to areas of employment, if a 
local board classifies a registrant in 2-A 
or 2-B and the local board is outside the 
jurisdiction of the board of appeals of the 
area of unemployment. 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR 


In no other country in the world are 
the separate roles in life of men and 
women so highly developed as they 
are in America. For in America, 
men and women have specialized in 
their separate jobs. Therein lies the 
strength of the family partnership. 
On it our country was built. On it 
we will endure. 

That America is so physically fit 


is due, in no small part, to the Amer- 


AND PEACE-—-THE 


ican woman’s intelligent recogni- 
tion of her responsibility for the 
health and well-being of her family. 
No casual thing, this, as evidenced 
by the high readership which 
women give to the meal planning 


and nutrition articles in MeCall’s. 


a 


QMANCE & NEWS 


MCALL'S 


PARTNERSHIP OF 


MAN AND WOMAN 


- 


For, as the American woman’s in- 
terests and responsibilities are dif- 
ferent from the man’s. so also her 


reading interests are different. That 


is why no other magazines pub- 


lished can approach women’s maga- 
zines in their interest to women. 
That is why the pages of MeCall’s 
live so vividly in the minds of one 


out of every five American Women. 


VcCall’s—three magazines in one 
Serving the interests of the American Woman 


Her Heart—Her Home—Herself 

















“Thanks to Better Homes & Gardens, we 
know how the home-canned foods we 
raised last summer can be prepared in a 
dozen and one different ways that really 
make lazy appetites sit up and beg.” 


As usual, Better Homes & Gardens 
not only gives its readers practical how- 
to-do-it help in raising and preserving 
food, but in preparing it in ways that are 
nutritious and palatable. Better Homes 
& Gardens devotes more editorial space 
to preparing and serving foods than any 
other magazine. : 


Better Homes 
& Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 




















nonoperating workers, but approved the 
4-cent increase for the operating unions. 
Instead of allowing a straight increase of 
8 cents an hour for the nonops, he said 
these workers must take sliding-scale in- 
creases ranging from 4 cents an hour for 
the highest-paid workers to 10 cents an 
hour for the lowest-paid. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s award. The unions re- 
fused to accept the Vinson award and 
voted to strike. Mr. Roosevelt stepped in, 
offered to arbitrate, and held out hope 
that he might squeeze out a little more for 
the workers than Mr. Vinson had allowed. 

Two operating unions accepted his offer 
immediately—the trainmen and engineers. 
Mr. Roosevelt then gave them the 4-cent 
Vinson award plus an additional 5 cents an 
hour in lieu of time and one-half for over- 
time work after 40 hours and expenses 
while away from home. Railroad workers 
in the past have been paid overtime after 
48 hours of work instead of 40. 

The three other operating unions did not 
accept the President’s arbitration offer im- 
mediately. The nonoperating unions final- 
ly accepted the Vinson sliding-scale award 
of 4 to 10 cents but rejected the Presi- 
dent’s offer to arbitrate the question of 
overtime. 

When Mr. Roosevelt ordered the Army 
to take over the railroads to prevent a 
strike, he apparently believed that the re- 
maining wage differences could be adjusted 
immediately and the roads returned to 
their owners. But the prospect of im- 
mediate return of the roads faded. Instead, 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief of 
the Army Service Forces, was placed in 
charge of the roads. Martin W. Clement, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
made general adviser to Gen. Somervell. 

Steelworkers’ dispute. War Labor Board 
has not yet passed on the wage demands 
of the steelworkers—they are asking 17 
cents an hour—but the question of whether 
their demands should be made retroactive 
to the expiration of their old contracts 
turned into a controversial issue im- 
mediately. Mr. Roosevelt and WLB as- 
sured the steelworkers that their contracts 
would be made retroactive, but with the 
stipulation that the retroactive benefits— 
if there are any—must not exceed the 
limits of existing wage policy. The retro- 
active date in the case of most steel con- 
tracts is Jan. 4, 1944, but a number of these 
contracts expired on Christmas Eve, 1943. 


Draft. Some possible loopholes are 
showing up in the father draft law. A 
few that can be pointed out in the sec- 
tion authorizing preinduction physical ex- 
aminations are these: 

The law says that registrants, when it 
appears that their induction will occur 
shortly shall, upon request, be granted pre- 
induction physical examinations at Army 
and Navy induction stations. Loophole 
here is that the law does not specify how 
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a man is to know when his induction is 
imminent nor does it define the word 
“shortly.” Thus a draft board might not 
agree with a registrant as to what space of 
time constitutes “shortly” and refuse to 
grant his request. 

Then there is the provision that men 
who have been given preinduction ex- 
aminations are subject to periodic re-ex- 
aminations. Thus, if a preinduction exami- 
nation showed a man unfit for military 
service, and he made plans for the future 
accordingly, he might find himself recalled 
frequently for further examination until 
he was found fit for a 1-A classification. 

Registrants applying for these examina- 
tions are finding some draft boards relue- 
tant to grant their requests until they 
have received instructions from Selective 
Service headquarters in Washington. Such 
instructions have been held up until sched- 


ules for holding examinations can be 





—Wide World 
RAILROAD PRESIDENT CLEMENT 
... the Army was advised 


worked out by the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Director of 
Selective Service. The law says that the 
examinations are to be held in line with 
such schedules. When the instructions are 
issued, registrants and employers should 
find it easier to obtain examinations. 

Employers should know this further fact 
about the new law: All cases of occupa- 
tional deferment by home town boards 
must be transferred to areas of employ- 
ment for review by appeals boards of that 
area. First interpretation had been that 
only cases on appeal were to be trans- 
ferred. That is not the case. The law re- 
quires that all cases be transferred auto- 
matically to areas of employment, if a 
local board classifies a registrant in 2-A 
or 2-B and the local board is outside the 
jurisdiction of the board of appeals of the 
area of unemployment. 
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Painted for McCall's by Jerry Farnsworth, N. « 


In no other country in the world are ican woman’s intelligent recogni- For, as the American woman’s in- 


the separate roles in life of men and 
women so highly developed as they 
are in America. For in America, 
men and women have specialized in 
their separate jobs. Therein lies the 
strength of the family partnership. 
On it our country was built. On it 
we will endure. 

That America is so physically fit 


is due, in no small part, to the Amer- 


tion of her responsibility for the 
health and well-being of her family. 
No casual thing, this. as evidenced 
by the high readership which 
women give to the meal planning 


and nutrition articles in MeCall’s. 
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ferent from the man’s, so also her 
reading interests are different. That 


is why no other magazines pub- 


lished can approach women’s maga- 
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live so vividly in the minds of one 
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WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A DUMP TRUCK? 





American Blower Fluid Drive-equipped Diesel truck. The power shovel (in 
background) is also equipped with an American Blower Fluid Drive. 


Perhaps no single motor vehicle operates under more difficult conditions 
than a dump truck. 


Yet even under these gruelling conditions American Blower Fluid Drives 
actually improve the performance in this Fluid Drive-equipped dump truck. 

The principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling on a dump 
truck makes possible smooth acceleration from a standing start and pro- 
tects the Diesel engine, transmission and rear axle from shock loads. ‘The 
use of Fluid Drive also reduces the amount of gear shifting necessary and 
delivers maximum engine torque when starting to move the load. 

Right now, American Blower Fluid Drives are setting new standards of 
performance in trucks, warships, warplanes, cargo vessels, as well as on 
fan and pump control in public utilities and in many industrial applications. 

After Victory, our facilities for manufacture of Fluid Drives as well as 
heating, ventilating, air handling, mechanical draft and dust collecting 
equipment will be available to you. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
For excellence 


in production. Division of (AMERICAN Radiator & Standard Scnitary Corporation 











Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 














Special Report 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PASSING OF SPENDING PEAK: 
THE FINANCING TASK AHEAD 


Budget Estimate Complicated by Possible Early End of War in Europe 


Federal Deficit Flow .. . 
$64.2 


BILLION 


$245,000,000,000 national 
debt by June 30, 1945, 
likely if conflict continues 


The problem of financing this war soon 

will be past its most difficult stage. That 
problem will be eased by a downward trend 
in war spending that will set in during 
1944, and by tax receipts as high or higher 
than those of the past. 
President Roosevelt is about to offer 
another war budget of Government income 
and outgo. This budget will cover the 
period from July 1, 1944, through June 
30, 1945. It will be a forecast of the Gov- 
ernment’s future problem of finance, but 
it is likely to be an incorrect forecast. The 
reason is that the President must assume 
that war with both Germany and Japan 
will be going on during the entire time. 
Almost no one in a position to judge 
now thinks that Germany will be fighting 
on June 30, 1945. Almost all of the officials 
who should know best believe that the 
Germans will be out of the war before 
Dec. 31, 1944, and may be out by July 1, 
1944. Therefore, a more aecurate budget 
estimate must be based on this prospect. 
In what follows, this report seeks to 
show what the Government’s income will 
be, what the outgo will be, what the debt 
will be, and what the financing task is to 
be if Germany does stop fighting by the 
end of this year. An estimate also will be 
made of the situation that will prevail if 
Germany is knocked out by midyear. 

In either event, the outlook reveals that 
the peak of war spending is past, that the 
period of the most rapid debt expansion 
is ended, that the danger of inflation in 
huge bank borrowings is over. The chart 
pictures this trend in showing the addi- 
tions to the national debt in war years, 
both actual and estimated. 

These signs indicate that Congress is 
likely to continue to balk at the President’s 
request for large tax increases. He is ex- 
pected to repeat these requests in his 
budget message, based on the following 
considerations of Government finance: 

Take war spending. Budget Director 
Harold D. Smith already has lopped 
$8,000,000,000 from his estimates of war 
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costs for the present fiscal year, ending next 
June 30. This brings estimated war spend- 
ing down to $92,000,000,000. 

Actually, war spending has failed to 
reach even this rate. All signs point to a 
leveling of war outlays through March, 
with a moderate decline in the next quar- 
ter. Indications are that war spending in 
this fiscal year will be closer to $90,000,- 
000,000 than to $92,000,000,000. 

The next period’s war costs promise 
definitely to be below those of this fiscal 
year. If Germany remains in the war 
through 1944, war spending can be expected 
to decline to $79,500,000,000—a drop of 
$10,500,000,000 from this fiscal year. If 
Germany surrenders by July 1, 1944, costs 
would drop still more to $73,300,000,000. 

Reason for this prospect, even if the 
German war continues through 1944, is 
that the Army is overstocked with small 


arms, some types of ammunition and ground 
equipment. The war program already is 
being cut back and a further shaving is in 
the offing unless a military disaster occurs. 

However, it is unlikely that the budget 
message will reflect cutbacks as sharp as 
now seem probable. 

Now consider nonwar spending. Non- 
war costs in the present period are esti- 
mated at %5,956,000,000. In the next 
period they are expected to rise to $7,774,- 
000,000 if the war in Europe lasts through 
December, 1944, and to $8,170,000,000 if 
the war ends in midyear. Nonwar expenses 
can be expected to rise in the year ahead 
because of added interest charges on a 
higher public debt and because of postwar 
costs that will be felt immediately, in- 
cluding continued subsidy payments. 

Total Government spending in the 
forthcoming fiscal year, therefore, promises 
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in War 
Steadfast Friend in Peace 


AT other U.S. A.—the Union 

of South Africa—has an affinity 

with America that extends to such 

things as skylines, transit systems, 

friendliness, spaciousness and a love 
of freedom. 


Just naturally these two are fight- 
ing on the same side, and what the 
younger U.S. A. lacks in stature 
and where-with-all is made up in 
vigour and the placing of the punch. 


Standing astride cross-roads of 
vital seaways, South Africa has big 
trade-route significance—grown 
immense with war. From bases here 
Allied armies have been fed and 
equipped; great convoys shuttle 
through the harbours where “lame 
ducks” stay to be restored; raw 
materials are swung into the pro- 
duction line and progressive indus- 
tries forge the sinews of war. All 
the powerful assets of geographical 
situation, of great natural resources 
and of fast-growing industries this 
sunny young land has pledged to 
the hilt in the Allied cause. 


Performances are already on the 
score sheet. South African soldiers 
fought through Somaliland, helped 
conquer Abyssinia, triumphed with 
the Eighth Army in Libya, and 
have, moreover, completed major 
engineering works on lines of com- 
munication in the Middle East. 
Her fliers have helped alter the face 
of Hitler’s Europe. Of her 2 million 
white population, of all ages, 
200,000 are volunteers with the col- 
ours and over 250,000 are home- 
front workers. To-day they fight, 
fly, and labour beside Americans. 


What War has brought together, 
Peace will truly weld, and in the 
bright days to come South Africa 
will welcome Americans on peace- 
time pursuits as open-heartedly as 
now it greets Americans in uniform. 


Write for free illustrated booklet, ‘'‘ South 
. Africa at War.” South African 
Sa. Public Relations Office, 3101 
. Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington 8, D.C 












a. 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS ano HARBOURS 








to be $87,274,000,000 if the German war 
lasts another year; $81,470,000,000 if that 
war ends in six months. In the current 12- 
month period, total spending is estimated 
at $95.956,000,000. 

Now look at the revenue picture. This 
year the Government can expect to receive 
$39,950,000,000 from taxes and all other 
revenue. The Treasury now officially esti- 
mates $41,000,000,000, but official calcula- 
tions have been running a trifle high. 

Under present tax rates, Treasury re- 
ceipts during the next fiscal year can be 
estimated at $38,573,000,000 if the Euro- 
pean war continues; at $37,858,000.000 if 
the war ends by next July. Congress, how- 
ever, appears to be in a mood to add an- 
other $2,000,000,000 to this total take in 
the present tax bill. 

The reason why present tax rates can- 
not be expected to yield as much money in 
the next 12 months as taxes are bringing 
in this period is that a slackening of war 
production will mean less employment, 
lower individual incomes and, therefore, 
lower income tax payments. Lower earn- 
ings also can be expected to result in lower 
receipts from excise taxes. In addition, the 
next year can be expected to yield smaller 
recoveries from war contract renegotiation. 

Revenues still trail expenses. Budget 
figures will show the largest receipts in 
history, but they won’t come close to 
balancing outlays. No country has proved 
able to pay-as-you-go for war. The out- 
look, however, is that this country will do 
as well as any of its allies. 

Present budget prospects, assuming an- 
other year of war, are that the American 
people will meet 47 per cent of next year’s 
costs. The British budget is slightly better 
than this, with 50 per cent of war costs 
paid from revenues, but Canada is a bit 
behind, paying 46.8 per cent of costs out 
of current receipts. 

Deficits still skyrocket. Another year of 
war on two fronts will bring the deficit for 
the next fiscal year to $46,000,000,000. This 
is twice as much in one year as the Roose- 
velt regime piled up in eight years of 
deficit spending under the New Deal. And, 
even so, this figure is less than the deficits 
rung up in the first two years of war. 

The excess of expenditures over revenues 
amounted to more than $57,000,000,000 in 
the fiscal year that ended June 30, 1943 
—two and a half times as much as the 
total New Deal deficit. In the current 
period, the deficit is estimated at $55,854,- 
000,000. The only reason for the drop from 
the preceding period is that taxes were 
advanced sharply, for total spending in- 
creased by $15,000,000,000. 

The national debt continues to climb. 
Thumping war deficits are reflected in the 
total amount owed by the Government to 
investors. On June 30, 1943, the direct 
federal debt was $136,696,000,000.-On next 
June 30, the debt will stand at $194,737,- 
000,000. A year later it will approach $245,- 
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000,000,000, unless the German war ends 
by July, thereby saving a few billions. 

The Japanese war, however, will con- 
tinue to add to debt. The outlook is that, 
as long as the United States has fighters 
afloat and ashore, the people will con- 
tinue to borrow from $20,000,000,000 to 
$30,000,000,000 every 12 months. 

Even after fighting stops, war spending 
will continue. The Government still will 
have to pay for goods ordered and ready 
for delivery, to make adjustments on war 
contracts, to arrange for dismissal wages 
for soldiers and workers. Chances are that 
war outlays will continue at a high level 
at least through six months of peace. 

The improving budget picture, how- 
ever, promises fewer qualms to the men 
who have to finance the rising debt. 

In the next budget period the total debt 
is expected to increase by $47,930,000,000 
if proposed taxes are approved—by $49,- 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 
Eight billions were lopped 


930,000,000 if no new taxes are levied. 
This is slightly more than the expected 
deficit, explained by the fact that the 
Treasury is absorbing the obligations of 
Government corporations. 

A considerable portion of this debt can 
be financed with routine measures. Social 
Security receipts promise around $5,000, 
000,000. Purchases of War Savings Bonds 
can be counted on to yield $9,600,000,000, 
and sales of Treasury Tax Notes, mostly 
to corporations, will add another $2,000, 
000,000. Refinancing Government corpora- 
tions will take another $1,283,000,000. 

This leaves about $30,000,000,000 to 
be borrowed on the open market. In 
preceding war years, a_ sizable portion 
of open market borrowing was done 
through commercial banks. This type of 
financing is considered inflationary. Banks 
simply subscribed to Treasury bond issues 
and credited the Treasury’s account. Then, 
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THE STUFF 


HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 


ARE MADE OF 


Greater workability is what a 
material has if more things can be 
made out of it with less effort. 

It helps raise a nation’s living 
standards because it reduces costs, 
thereby making more things sale- 
able and so increasing employment. 

Aluminum is extremely workable. 

We mean easy to work. To ma- 
chine. To form. To join. Details are 
slightly different than with other 
metals. But ours is by no means a 
temperamental metal. Its work- 
ability is a fact that is being con- 
firmed in the largest to the smallest 
war plants today. 

Whatever your postwar product, 
if it requires lightness and strength 
or any other of the dozen aluminum 
advantages, the workability of 
Alcoa Alloys can be an element in 
favorable production costs. 

Take, for example, refrigerator 
coils. You wiggle a length of Alcoa 
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tubing into shape, fasten it onto a 
backing of Alcoa Alclad sheet, slip 
them into a brazing furnace and out 
comes a perfect cooling system— 
self-soldered, uniform, smooth fin- 
ished. It is better than prewar 
units and costs less. 


Aluminum, in this instance, can 
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help bring electric refrigeration to 
more people. 

And greater mass distribution of 
postwar conveniences is not just a 
humanitarian idea. It is an indus- 
trial must for national economic 
health. It’s what we’ve been getting 
at in two years’ talk about Imagi- 
neering. 

In all mass production, however, 
no matter what material is used, 
uniformity according to specifica- 
tion is essential. It takes more than 
mechanical control to turn out miles 
of aluminum strip, absolutely iden- 
tical mile after mile. It demands an 
element of human experience called 
knack. 

Aleoa has been accumulating 
knack since the first commercial 
aluminum was pried loose from 
its ore. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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It's HEAT ABSORPTION, not 
WETNESS, that gives water 
control over fire... SURFACE 
AREA, not VOLUME, that 


puts out fires fast! 


WATER 


turned into 


WaterFOG 





DOONMS-” OIL FIRES. FAST 


You'll find in your physics book that 
speed of heat exchange increases with sur- 
face area exposed to heat. (That’s the 
principal of the radiator and the refriger- 
ating coil, too.) 

By transforming water into tiny parti- 
cles — much finer than spray — Rock- 
wood WaterFOG nozzles multiply many 
times the total surface area of a given 
volume of: water... thus making water 
(cheap, plentiful) your most efficient fire- 
fighter on flammable liquid fires! 

In addition to cooling fires faster, 
WaterFOG particles, being light, stay 
longer in the combustion area, instead of 
plunging into the liquid, agitating it, 
inciting further vaporization. They float 
gently onto the surface, absorbing heat 
from the vapors and from the liquid — 


and then, turning into steam, they 
expand, smothering the fire! 
“Flash-back” is prevented. Costly 


chemicals are saved. Water damage is 
lessened. Safe to use on electrical fires. 
Write for Bulletin 123. 












ROCKWOOD 7 





3 WAYS TO PUT OUT 
FLAMMABLE LIQUID FIRES 
1. Quench the burning vapors 
2. Lower liquid temperature 

to retard vaporization 
3. Diminish supply of oxygen 


WaterFOG does all three ./. 
with water... faster! 











WaterFOG is created by impinging streams from 
specially-designed Rockwood nozzles — engi- 
neered in correct particle size, fog pattern, and 
velocity for your conditions. Fixed piping installa- 
tions, hoze nozzles and applicators, Rockwood 
installations approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Associated Factory Mutuals; used by 
Navy, Coast Guard, hundreds of industrial plants. 
Executives! colored movie (16 mm.) showing 
tests of Rockwood WaterFOG is available. 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Water Exgineered by 
Fackwood Cools, Contines, 


Smothers Oil Fires 
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as the Treasury spent the money, tiie de- 
posit was transferred to deposits of others. 
The result was an increase in the volume 
of bank credit outstanding. Such financing 
is not far different from printing money to 
pay Government bills, except that interest- 
bearing bonds are printed instead of cur- 
rency. 

In the period ahead, individuals and 
other nonbanking investors can lend most 
of the needed $30,000,000,000 and the 
Treasury gives evidence of tapping this 
source almost exclusively. The Septem- 
ber War Loan drive netted $18,900,000, 
000, and banks did not participate. The 
War Loan drive to begin this month 
is aimed exclusively at individuals and 
institutions, such as life insurance com- 
panies, with large funds on hand. The 
goal is fixed at $14,000,000,000, and few 
officials doubt that it will be reached. Two 
drives a year thus promise to fill the 
Treasury’s need for new cash. 

Moreover, there is little doubt that in- 
dividuals have the money to buy bonds. 
This year individuals are estimated to 
have saved $33,800,000,000. Next year total 
individual savings are expected to reach 
$34,600,000,000. By tapping this source, 
the Treasury creates no new bank credit or 
currency, since individuals simply trans fer 
their funds to Government accounts. 

This type of financing eases the pres- 
sure for wartime inflation, but may add to 
the threat of postwar inflation by backing 
up such a huge volume of individual funds. 
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Made by 
J. Wray & Nephew, itd, 
Jamaica, oldest and 
largest rum house in the British 
West Indies. Est. 119 years. 


: Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin& Co. 
3K) New York City* Importers Since 1794 
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Noted Industrial Designer 


The railroad car of tomorrow will make today's de luxe ears resemble the stage 
coach by comparison. I have designed for one of the country’s largest railroads 


a train embodying numerous new and practical features including super-efficient 


heating 


and cooling systems to eliminate dust, germs and draft. Coach passengers 


will have club car comforts. You'll experience the restful quietness of acousti 


cally-correct, fabric-coated walls; color-corrected, cold cathode lighting with 


pinpoint lights to. spotlight at night the individually reclining seats that will face 
the windows. Your luggage will be safely secured in individual lockers and all 
cars will be wired for sound and telephone connections. Yes, your War Bonds 


wilf buy vou many delightful experiences on the railroad trains of tomorrow 


Note:, lhe Weatherhead Company, exclusive American manufacturer ot 
fittings, made vital parts and assemblies for the railroad industry 


r plants prior to Pearl Harbor. We 


id facilities to this import 


hope to contribute our ser 


int industry again after Victory is ours 
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Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mianufacturer f 





tital parts for the automotive, aviation 


id other hey industric FREE: Write on company letterhead for 
“Seeds Of industry’ —a history of the 


Columbia Los Angeles Weatherhead facilities and products. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


FORESTER 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC, 
at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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NEW DRIVE TO SELL WAR BONDS: 
STRESS ON TAPPING INDIVIDUALS 


The Treasury is going to the public 
again for a large volume of cash to meet 
war costs. The Fourth War Loan Drive 
begins January 18, and, by February 15, 
the Government plans to gather in $14,- 
000,000,000 of the people’s savings. This 
compares with a $15,000,000,000 goal, and 
$18,900,000,000 in actual sales, during the 
September drive. 

The new sum is to come from indi- 
viduals and institutions, not from com- 
mercial banks. These banks will be per- 
mitted to invest only a limited amount of 
their time deposits in Government issues. 

Individuals will receive most attention. 
Private investors are being asked to buy 
$5,500,000,000 worth of bonds during the 
coming drive. In the third drive, individual 
subscriptions aggregated %5,377,000,000, 
which oversubscribed the goal of $5,000,- 
000,000. : 

Only individual purchases will be re- 
ported during the first two weeks of the 
drive, to emphasize the importance of the 
small investor. Retail stores, Boy Scouts 
and other organizations will be recruited 
to push bond sales. Theodore R. Gamble, 
Director of the Treasury War Finance Di- 
vision, has set a sales goal of $200 in Series 
E bonds—the bond designed for small pur- 
chasers—for each of the 5,000,000 retail 
clerks in the country. 

Pressure for small bond sales is aimed at 
reversing the decline in sales that set in 
after the third drive ended in October. 
Following that drive, bond sales to indi- 
viduals dropped steadily, and, during the 
week ended December 24, fell to a low 
point of $105,000,000. 

Bond redemptions also have been rising. 
In November, $170,000,000 worth of sav- 
imgs bonds was cashed in, amounting to 
21.4 per cent of total sales for the month. 
Heaviest proportion of redemptions was in 
E bonds—$150,000,000—indicating that 
small purchasers are quickest to sell their 
holdings. However, November redemp- 
tions amounted to less than 6/10 of 1 per 
cent of the total amount of bonds out- 
standing. 

Corporations are to be urged to invest 
in short-term Treasury issues during the 
drive. For this purpose, the Treasury is 
offering % per cent certificates of indebt- 
edness and Series C savings notes, which 
mature in one year. Reason for this policy 
is that the Treasury wants the use of 
corporate funds during the war and yet 
wants to enable corporations to have ready 
access to them for reconversion purposes. 
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The drive also will offer a 214 per cent 
bond which corporations can sell to com- 
mercial banks in two and a half years. 

Success of the fourth drive would solve 
the Treasury’s financing} problems until 
May or June. It is not likely that more 
than $14,000,000,000 of new money will be 
needed until late spring, when another 
drive can be launched. 

The ability and willingness of the pub 
lic and other nonbanking investors to buy 
War Bonds, plus a leveling out of war 
expenditures, indicate strongly that the 
Treasury can weather the coming year 
without borrowing greatly from banks. 


Taxes. A possibility is developing that 
Congress may drop the pending tax bill 





—Harris & Ewing 
THEODORE R. GAMBLE 
. » . leads new bond drive 


and begin work on another measure. Basis 
for this possibility is that President Roose- 
velt is expected to ask for another large 
tax increase in his forthcoming budget 
message. 

Congress is in no mood to grant the 
President’s request. But that request may 
provide an excuse to dodge the controversy 
over war contract renegotiation policy 
Signs increase that the President will veto 
the tax bill if proposed Senate amendments 
to the Renegotiation Act remain. Congress 
could avoid a direct conflict by dropping 
the whole bill. 


This prospect, however, still is only a 
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and Production Experts, must be accurate and made on 
time. Accurate Figures produced in a Hurry by Fridén 
Full-Automatic Calculators speed up the preparation of 
reports. These high-speed, easy-to-operate Calculators 
are available when applications to obtain delivery 


have been approved by the War Production Board 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
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“HAVE YOU 
TRAVELED LATELY?” 


Asks Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 

Ace of Aces of World War 1, and President 

and General Manager of Eastern Air Lines. 
“If you have, you know what a masterful job America’s hotel- 
men are doing despite rationing, the shortage of materials 
and reduced manpower. My friend, Frank Andrews, of the 
Hotel New Yorker, tells me seventy percent of his guests these 
days are in the armed services or some branch of vital war work. 
The same ratio holds for hotels across the country, so when 

you travel, remember the hotelman has headaches, too. 
Make your hotel reservations well in advance, specify 
the time of your arrival and departure, and cancel 
room reservations if your plans are changed.” 
Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to 


create a better understanding of the war- 
time problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 














possibility. If the pending bill goes to th 
White House, the renegotiation amend 
ments are likely to be trimmed to a pat 
tern acceptable to the Administration. 
The pay-roll tax freeze promises to rm 
main and to be accepted by the President 
Social Security and Treasury officials woul 
like to see the rates double this year, buf 
there appears to be no immediate need fg 
additional Social Security funds. 
Old-age benefits will not exceed 3168, 
000,000 in the current fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1944, whereas the fund on t 
date will reach $5,534,000,000 at presen 
rates. The argument over Social Securit 
taxes really involves future policy. Soc 
Security officials want to build up th 
fund now, in a time of abnormal incom 
and subnormal payments, to meet a futur 
situation that will be reversed. Congress 
on the other hand, believes that a fund 
amounting to three times the annual ber 
fits expected in the, next five years, j 
sufficient. 
















Salaries. Economic Stabilization Dj 
rector Fred M. Vinson has settied Treasury 
policy regarding salesmen’s commission 
He has directed the Commissioner of I 
ternal Revenue to follow War Labo 
Board policy on salesmen’s earnings tha 
exceed $5,000 a year. 

This means that highly paid salesmer 
can continue to count on their customary 
commissions on total sales. The Treasuy 
once proposed to limit salesmen’s income 
to the dollar amount earned in 1942, r 
gardless of total sales, unless special! aj 
proval was given. Now approval is requir 
only when the rate of commission or th 
base salary of salesmen is changed. 


Corporation reserves. Official opin 
ion is growing that U.S. corporations wil 
run into little financial difficulty when th 
time comes to reconvert to peacetim# 
production. Thus, opposition can be ex 
pected to any attempt in Congress to pro 
vide additional tax-free reserves. 

Basis for this opinion is the volume d 
reserves already piled up. Corporations arg 
estimated to have $27,000,000,000 in bank 
deposits and more billions in Government 
securities. In addition, many will be a 
titled to tax refunds from the Treasury 
for postwar losses and can count on prompl 
payment for canceled war contracts. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 112 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 15, 1943, 
for the fourth quarter of the year 
1943, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
January 15, 1944, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 30, 1943. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 

E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 


























PRODUCTION .... 


Save 24 to 36 hours getting orders into 
your shop! Type parts and assembly 
orders only once! Eliminate 90 per cent 
of all rewriting! Quickly reproduce shop 
copies, ree. ab. board copies, move 
tickets, route tags, material requisitions! 


PRATER oc ce ees 


From a single writing of one form Ditto 
gives you every form you need for record- 
ing payroll, including summaries, his- 
torical earnings record, actual checks or 
envelopes and receipt forms! 


PURCHASING .... 


Gets raw materials into your plant 10 
days sooner! From one typing of a single 
sheet Ditto gives you “1 pon dada pur- 
chase order copies, delivery receipts. 


ORDER-BILLING ... 


Ditto eliminates 90% of all typing! All 
order and shipping copies, all invoice 
copies and sales analysis slips obtained 
on Ditto from a single typing. 


Every ship, every plane, every tank, gun, 
shell and bomb—even the clothes our 
soldiers wear and the food they eat—is 
reaching our far-flung battle fronts faster 
with the efficient, error-proof accuracy 
of Ditto! 








Write TODAY for free samples show- } 
ing how Ditto One-Typing Business 
Systems will carry the load in every 
phase of your operations! 


DITTO, Inc., 2273 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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opAY this plane limped home with one dead engine 
and a shot-up turbosupercharger. A shout went up for 
the “Turbo Man!” And the “Turbo Man” will have it 
back in the skies over the Axis tomorrow morning —ready 
to strike again. 

General Electric calls this man a “service engineer.” The 
Army says “technical representative.” But the men on the 
spot say “Turbo Man.” His job is to keep those fire-breathing 
turbosuperchargers working, come Axis flak, Arctic cold, or 
desert sand and heat. Because turbosuperchargers put Amer- 
ica’s deadliest fighters and biggest bombers on top of the 
enemy, “Turbo Men” are desperately important. 

Scattered over the world at vita] air bases, turbosuper- 
charger specialists are only part of the staff of 160 men of the 
General Electric Service Engineering Division who help keep 
Army and Navy equipment in fighting trim. The Navy deco- 
rated 58 of them for skilled and hazardous labor repairing the 
damage at Pearl Harbor. Others are in Alaska, England, Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and India. Behind them are more than 2500 
men at home, servicing equipment for war industries and the 
armed forces. 

G-E organization and experience played a big part in train- 
ing men for this new role. For many years service engineers 
have installed equipment in faraway places, overcoming al- 
most insuperable obstacles in doing their work in Siberia, the 
Himalayas, the mountains and jungles of Africa and South 
America. They have ridden to their jobs on a Maharaja's 
elephants, shot lions, lived through subarctic winters in tents. 

Today's adventures and today’s jobs are the biggest of all, 
since they are found on almost every one of the world’s battle- 
fronts. But good men can be trusted to do a good job, any- 
where. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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THIS INSIGNIA, on the sleeve of 
one of the men above, identifies 
him as a technical representative 
of American industry. It is worn 
in place of the regular Army Air 


Forces insignia. 




















192,000 employees of the General Electric 
Company are on their jobs producing war 
goods and buying over a million dollars of 
War Bonds every week to hasten victory. 


* * * 


HEAR THE GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO PROGRAMS 

“THE G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA” SUNDAY 110 P.M. 

EWT, NBC—"“THE WORLD TODAY” NEWS, EVERY 
WEEKDAY 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 
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Do not get the idea that Mr. Roosevelt now is apologizing for the New Deal; 
that he is moving to the defensive on domestic policy. He isn't. 

What the President is saying, of concern to businessmen, is this: 

1. The New Deal was created to do a specific job, to insure bank deposits, 
provide social security, clear slums, conserve soil, etc. It has done those 
things, but they are temporarily less important because a war has to be won. 

2. After the war there will have to be a new program. It will have to be 
tied in with what is going on in other countries. It will not pay to go into 
economic isolation. This isn't to be just a question of dollars and cents. It is 
a question of long-range policy which ties in human beings with dollars. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in brief, is saying that U.S. dollars must be tied in with 
something that might be described as a postwar New Deal for the world. 

However: That world New Deal exists only in the most general terms. It is 
being discussed in terms of principles only, not yet in terms of details. 














These policies will continue to guide White House action..... 

Taxation will be urged as a means of redistributing income, as a means of 
leveling personal incomes down from the top and up from the bottom. 

Money will be used as an instrument of state policy, as a postwar means for 
dealing with unemployment problems that may arise at home and abroad. 

Strong labor unions will be encouraged as a means for assuring a larger and 
larger share of national income to workers and as a basis for political power. 

New Deal viewpoint is to remain as entrenched as ever at the White House. 








On the other hand..... Congress, not the White House, is tending to call 
the tune on national policy. In the light of prevailing Congress attitude: 

Taxes: Mr. Roosevelt will not in 1944 be able to get from Congress the taxes 
that he asked in 1943 and that he is prepared to ask for in this new year. 

Nationalized unemployment insurance: Congress will balk at the White House 





request to make a single national system of unemployment insurance out of today's 


State systems. Employer opposition to nationalization is very strong. 


Disability insurance: All plans to broaden Social Security are dead for the 





time being at least. Congress refuses to be interested in this subject. 

Demobilization pay: Here Congress is ready to be more generous than the 
White House; is ready to give returning servicemen very sizable checks. 

World RFC: It is highly doubtful if Congress will be interested in any new 
world lending institution which U.S., as the one big creditor, does not control. 
Any new bank for making investments abroad is likely to be strictly a U.S. affair. 

Currency stabilization: Congress is cool to plans that call for U.S. to 
make the main contribution to a drawing account that other nations would use in 
the effort to stabilize their currencies. 

Basically, Congress seems to be committing itself to two lines: (1) it is 
determined to give U.S. industry a chance to function in postwar with as few 
Government restraints as possible; (2) it is determined to give returning sol- 
diers just what they ask for in the way of special financial favors. 











In the foreseeable future, Congress will balk at many White House plans. It 





will be very difficult for Mr. Roosevelt to see a world New Deal. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


As for the more immediate situation..... In the labor field..... 

Coal miners are not producing the volume of coal expected of them when Mr. 
Ickes settled with them on the basis of a 15-minute lunch period. 

Rail workers, once the roads are returned to private hands, will get more 
money than they would have received if they had not threatened to strike. 

Steel workers are in line for some pay increase. Their strike earned them 
a promise that any increase will be retroactive. 

So: It still is profitable for workers to strike or to threaten to strike. 

At least, that remains the widespread idea. It accounts for a sizable wave 
of small, but sometimes important, strikes that has been sweeping the country. 
War Labor Board seems no longer to have the situation well in hand. 














Mr. Roosevelt may now be forced to make new moves to get labor situation in 
hand; may be forced to ask Congress for a national service act with an anti- 
Strike clause. The President is thinking seriously of doing just that. 

Threatened railroad strike apparently caused Mr. Roosevelt to get his dander 
up, to decide that he couldn't go on forever attempting to settle strikes. 

And: The alternative to present lack of policy is a policy of national 
service. Government then could freeze workers into their war jobs, could make a 
Strike in any vital industry a strike against the Government. 

President suddenly is interested. It is less than a 50-50 prospect that 
Congress will be. Labor leader influence in Congress remains very great. 











There is growing prospect of compromise on the inflation-control issue. 

Compromise formula under consideration would call for the following..... 

Price roll-back: Roll-back of prices in meat and butter would be ended. The 
purpose is to meet farmer objection to subsidy payment direct to processors. 

Price subsidies: More emphasis would be placed on Government buying and 
selling at a loss as a means of subsidizing lower consumer food prices. Either 
that or Government would gear subsidies directly to the producer. 

Wages: A modest adjustment in the wage-control formula would be made to 
permit some new pay increases within the revised stabilization limit. 

Effect of compromise now in the mill will be to permit a slight rise in 
general prices, a slight rise in some wage rates to ease present pressures. But 
it is doubtful whether living costs will rise as much as 5 per cent in 1944. 

Price inflation is to remain under control so long as war lasts. 














White House plan for contract termination, surplus material disposal will 
give businessmen much of what they ask. Main points will be these..... 

There will be no preaudit of terminated contracts before settlement. 

Contracting agencies will do the settling. Settlements will be final. 

Advance payment of 75 to 90 per cent of claims will be permitted. 

Subcontractors will have their claims settled by the Government itself if 
prime contractors are too slow in making final settlements. 

Contracting officers and prime contractors will be relieved of personal re- 
sponsibility in settlements, except in cases where fraud is involved. 

Work in process, inventories, machine tools owned by the Government must be 
sold or taken over by the Government within 60 days of contract termination or 
the contractor can remove the material to clear the way for his own operation. 

Surplus materials finally left over will go to a central agency for sale. 

It will require approval of Congress to put those policies into effect. They 
are policies, however, on which the White House seems ready to agree. 

And: In order to get set for large-scale contract cancellation, a school 
for contract terminators is opening here. Army will start off with 200 officers 
in training. Contractors later will be requested to send their representatives 


to get the schooling offered on rights of contractors and questions of cost 
determination. 
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History books do not explain the amaz- 
ing miracle of America. Much of our 
country’s history is not written in books 
but in the hearts of its people. 

How can one depict in history books 
our passion for progress and our rich 
heritage of freedom of enterprise and in- 
dividual initiative that made our country 
great? 

Here in the Gulf South, stimulated 
and inspired by this American “will to 
do”, the rich natural resources of this 
mighty industrial frontier are being speed- 
ily transformed into weapons and muni- 
tions for our fighting men everywhere. 


And not until war is done— whenever 
that may be—should there be any slacken- 
ing of this tempo, so necessary for Victory. 


THE 






ITS RESOURCES, ITS MAN- 

POWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE 

DEDICATED TO VICTORY 
* * * 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements 
throughout the Gulf South. FOR TEXAS- Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Louisiana- 


Mail received at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mississippi, Alabama and Florida - Mail received at Jackson, Mississippi. 
























































With Your 


Cooperation... || 


there will be no shortage 
of Dry Cleaning 


By all the rules...there should be a 
shortage of dry cleaning service. 

But, thanks to a marvelous wartime job 
by the Dry Cleaning Industry, there is no 
real shortage. Under tremendous handicaps 
the dry cleaners of America have accomp- 
lished wonders. 

For two full war years, shortages of critical 
materials and every imaginable restriction 
have not only prevented any expansion of 
plant capacity but also slowed up and com- 
plicated securing of repairs to keep present 
equipment in top notch work- 
ing condition. There has been a 
steady shrinkage in manpower. 

In the face of all this, by 
sheer genius, resourcefulness 
and outstanding management, 
the Dry Cleaning Industry as 
a whole has dry cleaned 30% 
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more garments. Many plants are han- 
dling double their pre-war volume. 

Now, we are told by the National Asso- 
ciation of Dry Cleaners, that even though 
dry cleaning volume is approaching the bil- 
lion dollar a year mark, there is no need to 
cut down on necessary dry cleaning. There 
will be no shortage in dry cleaning service, 
no lessening of quality providing all luxury 
garments are put away for the duration. 

As manufacturers of vital dry cleaning 
. we salute the dry cleaners of 
America for reducing a health 
hazard by keeping America’s 
wartime wardrobe hygienically 
clean and conserving garments 
in the face of shortening sup- 
plies of fabrics. We urge coop- 
eration of the public in send- 
ing only essential dry cleaning. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Galesburg, Ill. KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 


Sales Offices — Washington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Shreveport. 
Export Office — 8 So. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Michigan, Chicago. 
PLANNING FOR PEACE 
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Six American generals have been as. 
signed to important posts along the iron 
ring that now hems in Hitler’s European 
fortress. Much will be heard of these men 
in days and months to come. It is well to 
know them better, to know who they are 
and what they have been doing. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is in 
top command of the coming invasion, 
General Eisenhower qualified for that job 
with his victories in North Africa and 
Sicily and the invasion of Italy. Those 
campaigns gave him experience in co-ordi- 
nating the power of several armies and 
their several branches. They gave him im- 
portant experience, too, in amphibian op- 
erations which should prove invaluable, I 

In all respects, the General is a remark- 
able man. He once had his appendix re. 
moved, unnecessarily, to be sure he would | 
not be bothered by appendicitis at a mo 4 
ment of crisis. All his planning is of that § 
sort, and takes into consideration the re§ 
motest eventuality. He is never casual. 
Everything he does is done with zest and 
enthusiasm. Even in moments of campaign 
stress, he is affable and genial and _ talks 
calmly in terms of down-to-earth common 
sense. He has had to be a diplomat as well 
as a soldie 





r, and has shown that he has a 
gift for making diplomatic as well as mil- 
decisions. 


tary Diplomacy may come in 
handy, too, in the task ahead. 

Lieut. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz is ip 
charge of the bombardment of Germany. 


General Spaatz also is a product of the 
North African proving ground. He direct- 
ed American air operations there under 
General Eisenhower. Now, as then, the 
British Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Ted- 
dar holds rank between General Spaatz 
and General Eisenhower. The team simply 
has changed its base of operations. 


rm. 


General Spaatz, at 52, 
with a thin face, sandy, gray-streaked hair, 
and a weathered, lined face. He is filled 
with restless energy. He likes an occasional 
evening of poker; is an inveterate loser. 
The General was one of the earliest cham- 
pions of air power, and one of the few who 
dared testify for the defense at the court- 
martial of Brig. Gen. William Mitchell. 
Even today he will argue his proved point 
of the plane’s value with vehemence. It 
simply is an old habit with him. 

Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle con- 
mands the Eighth Air Force, and, undet 
General Spaatz, the bombing of Germany 
from England. General Doolittle is a pic 
neer of strategic bombing. He began with 
his famous flight over Tokyo, and followed 
up in the Mediterranean. His raids on et 
emy strong points and airfields made Allied 


is blunt, brawny, 
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Keeping High Lines HOT 
when the Weather is NOT / 





Hene’s how they patrol electric 
power lines out in the Northwest, 
when the snow piles up and the 
mercury plunges down. 


This novel ski-mobile is driven by 
a motorcycle engine and spiked 
caterpillar treads. It will do 35-40 
miles an hour on the level — if 
there’s any level! 









Under America’s system of free- 
dom of enterprise, the business- 
managed electric companies pro- 
vide over 80% of the nation’s vast 
power supply. 

Without subsidies or tax conces- 
sions, these companies have met 
every war demand for power and 
every essential civilian need. 





Mavhe anew and ice mever co ¢ Hear “Report to THE NATION,” out- 
d ‘ 1 ¢ ‘ 5 standing news program of the week, every 
‘om- © In recent years, while the cost anger electric service in your Tuesday evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia 
nder of living has increased, the aver- neighborhood. But the ingenuity, Broadcasting System. 
any age price of household electric- skill and courage with which these 
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wed rs = ae 1 : is apo typical of the way electric company ELECTRIC LIGHT and 
age American family now gets ; * 
Wied about twice as much electricity men Dats — here = et other emer- P 0 W E R C 0 M P a4 N I E S 
' for its money—and enjoys bet- gencies, including the greatest SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
WS ter light, more electric servants. emergency — WAR. * Names on request from this magazine 
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control of the air possible in that area. B 
these activities, General Doolittle hg 
proved as much as any man the value of 
strategic bombing, the bombing that, work, 
ing at distances behind enemy lines, de. 
stroys the enemy’s warmaking ability. 

General Doolittle, 46, is small, baldish 
and chunky, filled with energy and an i 
grained habit of command which reveak 
itself in a quick, precise manner of speech 
and a natural way of taking charge 
situations as they arise. He also is a stu 
dent of the airplane, a gifted technicia 
and an aeronautical engineer. 

Lieut. Gen. Ira C. Eaker takes charg 
of Allied air forces in the Mediterraneay 
area. General Eaker previously has been 
in command of American bombing raid 
on Germany. In fact he led, in perso 
the first American cross-channel raid, 
successful expedition against enemy i 
stallations in Rouen, France. He has see 
American raiding forces grow from ths 
small group of planes to the present-day 
flotillas of several hundred planes, and 
directed their growth. 

General Eaker believes firmly in 
power, and once thought bombing was su 
ficient for victory. However, he has co 
around to the point of conceding that 
ground invasion will be necessary, too. H 
is a student of aerial theory, and, wi 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of the Arm 
Air Forces, he co-authored a book on a 
power shortly before Pearl Harbor. 

Lieut. Gen. Jacob L. Devers no 
commands all U.S. ground forces in th 
Mediterranean area, leaving a*similar pos 
in England to take his new assignmen 
General Devers is one of the Army’s out 
standing administrators, with a reputatie 
for getting things done by cutting red tay 
and ignoring the Army rule book. 

General Devers came to his present po 
by a roundabout route. Not a tank mag 
he nevertheless was given command of th 
Armored Forces eight months after Peat 
Harbor. The idea was that an outsider be 
could settle a squabble over tactics b 
tween sections of the Armored Fore 
which stemmed from the Infantry and th 
Cavalry. He once was a West Point ath 
lete. Physical condition is a fetish with hin 

Maj. Gen. Nathan F. Twining co 
mands the Fifteenth Air Force, in t 
Mediterranean. General Twining’s activ 
experience in this war, however, was gain 
as chief of American air forces in the Sold 
mons. Unlike most other top airmen, t 
General was not one of the early fliers. ! 
product of the Oregon National Guard, 
saw duty on the Mexican border in 191 
and later obtained a West Point appoinl 
ment. Years in the Infantry followed, a 
it was not until 1924 that he turned to tl 
Air Corps. Since then he has thorough 
learned the business of a flier. Co-ordiné 
tion of fighting planes with ground troof 
is his specialty, one for which he will hav 
use in the months ahead. 
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American Seeds of 
reedom for Italy 


NTONIO RICCI, Italian, and his 

family crawl from mountain hide- 
outs back to bomb-blasted home and 
fields. With apprehension they watch 
the big American Army truck jerk to 
a stop at their ruined doorstep. 
But fear changes quickly to joy 
when the Americans, in halting Ital- 
ian, explain they have come to help 
+..not to demand food and shelter 
which the Ricci’s do not have to give. 


Seed for their fields . . . crops for 
their table ... food for starved stom- 
achs. Build up... not tear down... 
that’s the American way of conquest. 


American seedsmen, with the coop- 
eration of their Trade Association are 
supplying through the United States 
Food Distribution Administration the 
seed that will turn battlefields into 
farms again. For a job so splendidly 
performed, they have earned the Na- 


tion’s gratitude. 


Once more, war-torn people will 
feed and clothe themselves . . . lift 
their heads from despotic slavery and 
become free again. 


Bemis is glad to serve an industry 
which is doing its vital task so well. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG GO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 


‘Cotton, Burlap and Paper 
Shipping Containers 


23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
































‘Oit:has not been lacking 








Modern war has to have gigantic 
amounts of petroleum. More than 
half the tonnage of supplies for the 
North African invasion was petro- 








leum. The 46,521 employees of 
the operating companies associated 
with Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) are deeply conscious 
of their responsibilities in meeting 
the war’s needs. Here is a partial list 
of their accomplishments to date... 





TWICE AS MUCH OIL has been produced 
by the people of our organization 
alone since Pearl Harbor as the 
Nazis have had from every source. 





100-OCTANE SUPERFUEL from our or- 
ganization’s refineries has powered 


one in every four warplanes of the 
U.S. and Great Britain, 


HALF THE NATION’S TOTAL TOLUENE FOR 
TNT has been produced from petro- 
leum. 


80% OF THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER produced 
in this country. will be a type 
Standard Oil (N. J.) scientists 
brought here and developed. 


THE “JERSEY FLUID CATALYTIC” CRACKING 
PROCESS, developed in our labora- 
tories, has been selected for over 
50 & of all catalytic cracking plants 
now in operation or under con- 
struction. 
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ALCOHOL FROM PETROLEUM—enough to 

release about 800,000 acres of wheat 


for use as food—has been made in 
our refineries. 
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THE OILS ESSENTIAL FOR AIRCRA 
HYDRAULIC CONTROLS in stratosphe 
cold were originated by our 
search chemists. 
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THE RUST PREVENTIVE which proted 
delicate internal parts of airpla 
engines during shipment was of 
inated in their laboratories. For ale 
period we alone supplied this 
every American airplane engi 
maker. 





(THIS MESSAGI 


HAS BEEN REVIEWED IN 


FULL BY THE ARMY AND NAVY, 


WHICH HAVE 


NO OBJECTION TO ITS PUBLICATI 








DEPUTY PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATOR FOR WAR) 


on any battle front...” 


(RALPH K. DAVIES, 
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VISTANEX,A RUBBER-LIKE MATERIAL, which 
was the first satisfactory insulation 
for certain vital electrical military 


equipment, was perfected by our 
people. 


ANEW “LARGE AREA” SMOKE-SCREEN GEN- 


martor, developed from an idea given 
us by General Electric, protects our 
troops and equipment in territory 
captured from the enemy. 
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“STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


A REVOLUTIONARY FLAME THROWER AND 
NEW INCENDIARY BOMBS helped earn 
the Army and Navy ‘‘E’’ Award for 
our research laboratories where they 
were developed. 


ARMY-NAVY REQUIREMENTS from them 
jumped almost 700% from 1941 to 
1943—and we take pride in the 
many commendations we have had 
for meeting demands on time. 


OVER HALF OF ALL U. S. NAVY AND MER- 
CHANT SHIPPING in the Atlantic has 
been supplied with fuel oil from their 
refineries, tankers, and loading 
terminals, 





ONE-FIFTH OF ALL TANKER TONNAGE, pri- 
vately owned under the U. S. Flag, 
is now operated by this organization. 
At some 200 ports the world around, 
we offer fueling facilities to ships of 
the United Nations. 








GUNFIRE CONTROL MECHANISMS like those 
on the famed U. S. S. Boise are made 
at one of our plants which formerly 
made oil burners and gasoline pumps. 





OUR “KNOW-HOW", AS WELL AS OUR 
Ppropucrs, has helped many times. 
For one example, the Army re- 
quested that one of our men set 
up and direct the loading into 
blitz cans and drums of all gasoline 
for the North African invasion— 
18,000,000 gallons in 21 days. 








W. take keen pride in the wartime 
record of the people of the operating 
companies associated with Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). There 
has not been a single strike since 
long before Pearl Harbor. Their 
absentee record is among the lowest. 
5,892 of them have gone into the 
fighting forces. 46,521 remain to 
back them up. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE 
ARMY PHYSICAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM: 


1. “‘Todevelop those qualities, capa- 
bilities and reflexes associated with 
first-class physical condition. 

* * * 
2. “To develop in the soldier student 
certain skills essential either to 
safety or to effective operations in 
modern warfare. 

* * * 
3. “To install in the minds and 
hearts of the soldier students an 
aggressive fighting spirit. 

* ~ * 
4. “To provide a sound, sane and 
wholesome counterpoise to the 
highly accelerated schedule of aca- 
demic study that is involved in the 
specialized training program.” 

* * * 
The four basic categories named in the 
Army’s recommendations sent to the 
universities and colleges where soldiers 
are in training are aquatics, combatives, 
gymnastics (and obstacle courses) and 
team sports. 

&._%@. ® 
That team sports are considered of 
high importance is evidenced by 
the fact that they are limited only 
by the availability of equipment 
and facilities and by the interest of 
the students and the ingenuity of 
the instructors. 

* * * 
Second only to the Army and Navy 
physical training programs are civil- 
ians’ war-time sports activities. Failure 
to allot reasonable quantities of ma- 
terials for the manufacture of essential 
sports equipment may seriously im- 
peril both civilian and service sports 


programs. 


President 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 


AtNiletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


In Defense of Organized Labor 


Sir:—Elizabeth Emmett, in her letter 
(USN, Dec. 24, 1943), sets forth an anti- 
organized labor policy to be dictated to 
those at present in service. 

As one who is in the armed services, a 
wage worker for many years and my last 
three years in civilian life an employer, I 
would liké to state my disagreement. 

Organized labor is a blessing not only 
to people who work for wages but also to 
responsible and socially conscious em- 
ployers. Such employers realize and have 
seen the fruits to be gathered when they 
have a responsible and appreciated or- 
ganization of their workers. 

It is true that we have some labor or- 
ganizations and labor leaders who are not 
conscious of the responsibility of their 
roles. And this same irresponsibility like- 
wise exists—to a greater extent—in busi- 
ness, finance and politics. 

So I believe we should align ourselves 
with organized labor and genuine farm or- 
ganizations. Only through such people’s 
organizations can we utilize our means 
of production to the benefit of the many. 

Prc. Tueopore R. MAnaAFrey 
Chatham Field, Ga. 


Future of Our Currency 


Sir:—I refer to the article entitled “The 
Postwar Dollar” (USN, Dec. 24, 1943). 
If our Government officials have decided 
that the responsibility for stabilizing our 
currency rests with the American people, 
then why are we seeking the advice or in- 
formation of these officials? I have noticed 
repeatedly in the ten years past, a definite, 
established policy on the part of the New 
Deal that, when any procedure goes sour, 
either the people as a whole or some segre- 
gated class of individuals is responsible for 
its failure, but, if the plan happens to work 
in a fairly commendable way, these same 
individuals then inform us _ that “we 
planned it that way.” 

No, I am not willing to accept the 
change of status herein sought. The re- 
sponsibility for the future value of the 
dollar is now and has been ever since 
March, 1932, a New Deal responsibility. 
Our present situation would be _ bad 
enough, if everything possible was being 
done to correct it, but it is not, and, from 
what these officials say, it is convincing 
proof that they have no plan to correct it. 


Pratt, Kans. c. «. C: 
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PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


THE NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD 

























































Sorry you can’t buy that Hamilton 
Watch today. Hamilton is making pre- 
cision timepieces for Uncle Sam only 
now. But, when American watches can 
again be made, Hamilton will once 
more make America’s preferred gift 
watch—a watch worth waiting for. 













THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY |} 
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KEEP YOUR OFFICE. 


Smoothly as a gyroscope keeps a ship or plane on an 
even keel, so Teletalk Amplified Intércommunication 
can eliminate the seething confusion that makes bed- 
lam of a day’s work. 


Wasteful coming and going fade out as Teletalk sal- 
vages those wasted minutes your executives spend 
waiting, seeking or running after each other. 


With a quick switch of a Teletalk key you can speak to 
anyone in your organization, in your own voice, in 
three seconds’ time. Your key executives can do their 
work ... in their own offices . . . even hold a confer- 
ence without leaving their desks. In a few months’ 
time the convenience and time saving of Teletalk pays 
for its installation. 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication Systems are 
the product of a company who were pioneers in the 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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12 stations or less. 


ON AN EVEN KEEL 


with” Veletalk 


developing of high fidelity sound equipment. Its 
excellent tone quality, convenient installation and 
years of faithful performance have made Teletalk the 
leader in the field of inter-office communication. 


If you are not familiar with Teletalk, have not had the 
advantages of its time and step savings, do not delay 
another day to try it out for yourself in your own office. 
War orders probably give you priority. The Teletalk 
System you buy and install today will give you years of 
comfort and convenience. Consult your classified 
telephone directory for the Teletalk distributor near 
you. You will find him listed as shown below. If you 
cannot locate him, get in touch with us and we will see 
that you have prompt information. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New 
York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB" New York City 





illustrated at left, Model 212 AM, an Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western 
; : : P Elec Company, Inco wanres ‘ed, and Amer- 
with Annunciators, for use with — ican Telephone and Telegraph Company. 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


Electronic inter- 
communication, pag- ** Ik 
ing and sound dis- "Selita 
tributionsystems for , 

offices, stores, factories, buildi ine 
institutions, homes and farms, 

“WHERE TO BUY IT” 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
1222 Carter 6-5624 
CHATTANOOGA 








































WEBSTER 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Behind FDR-Churchill Differences . . . Foreign Post 
For Mr. Hopkins? . . . Coal Peace 


Back of the President’s effort to kill 
the term “New Deal” is a desire to try 
to take the public mind from domestic 
issues in the 1944 campaign. Any 
fourth-term campaign will be based 
upon the idea of not changing com- 
manders in the midst of war. 


= & & 


Mr. Roosevelt, if he asked, would be 
told by some of his most intimate 
aides that no President ever made po- 
litical capital out of foreign policy and 
that any successful appeal for votes 
must be based on simple issues that 
the public grasps. 


x wk * 


There is nothing to the widespread 
reports that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill have had a personal break. 
Arguments over British determina- 
tion to hold on to Hong Kong and 
over British slow motion in Burma 
did not reach a heated stage. Both the 
President and Prime Minister are 
politicians enough not to get too ex- 
cited over issues. 


? @ 2 


It probably is true that the British 
next time will expect President Roose- 
velt to go to England for any further 
conferences with Mr. Churchill. It 
also may be true that the personal re- 
lations of these two leaders may not 
be as close in the future as in the past 
because their ideas do differ on details 
of postwar settlements. 


xk tk 


Harold Ickes and his settlement with 
John L. Lewis in the midst of a coal 
strike are credited by sources very 
close to the White House with creat- 
ing the situation that led to a threat- 
ened railroad. strike and to a steel 
strike. 


x** * 


Mr. Roosevelt so badly undercut his 
principal aides, James Byrnes, as War 
Mobilizer, and Fred Vinson, as Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer, when he permitted 
Mr. Ickes to deal with John Lewis in 
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the coal strike that the President now 
must personally handle major labor 
disputes. Labor leaders by-pass the 
officials he set up to do the job. 


x* * 


It will not be surprising if Harry Hop- 
kins accepts an assignment outside 
the country during the autumn cam- 
paign period if Mr. Roosevelt is run- 
ning for re-election as he is expected 
to be. Mr. Hopkins readily admits to 
friends that his present prominent po- 
sition is a political handicap to the 
President. 


x * * 


James Byrnes is not happy over the 
reaction that followed his effort to 
frighten the country’s pressure groups 
into forgetting some of their demands 
by telling them of big casualties that 
lie ahead in the war. The Govern- 
ment’s professional propaganda of- 
ficials were publicly critical of this 
technique. 


x * * 


T. V. Soong, who as Chinese Foreign 
Minister has had much to do in han- 
dling relations with this country, now 
is losing out with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and may not return 
here. The Generalissimo is tending 
more and more to handle foreign re- 
lations himself and did not take Min- 
ister Soong with him to Cairo. 
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Peace feelers coming from Germany 
at this stage are very crude and reveal 
little inclination on the part of the 
Germans to make important conces- 
sions. 


x *« * 


Mr. Roosevelt has been surprised to 
learn that the Government’s econo- 
mists do not subscribe to the idea that 
postwar prosperity can be assured in 
this country through development of 
the world’s backward areas. The Pres- 
ident caused a study to be made of 
opportunities in this field, which were 
found to be rather limited. 


as Strike Irritant 


In spite of the letter that bears either 
a forged or a genuine signature of 
Harry Hopkins forecasting that Wen- 
dell Willkie will be the Republican 
nominee in 1944, the group of White 
House aides most versed in politics 
are convinced that Thomas Dewey is 
to be that nominee. They are basing 
their plans accordingly, doubting that 


Mr. Willkie can overcome opposition 


of the Party organization. 
x *k * 


High officials here are expressing pri- 
vate concern over the reaction of the 
railroad brotherhoods to Army seizure 
of the railroads. There is healthy re. 
spect for the political power of the 
rail workers. The White House group 
hints that these workers took the Re. 
publican side in this year’s elections 
in Kentucky. 
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Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
and Economic Stabilizer Fred M. Vin- 
son are carrying on a friendly under- 
cover argument over corn price 
ceilings. Mr. Jones is pressing for an 
upward revision that would bring 
more corn into the East for feeding 
purposes, but Mr. Vinson is adhering 
to the Office of Price Administration's 
“‘hold-the-line”’ policy. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt’s increasing firm: 
ness in handling labor troubles is due 
partly to the fact that he has to spend 
so much time settling or preventing 
strikes that he can scarcely find any 
time for other important matters. H 
had expected that War Mobilize 
James F. Byrnes would relieve him 
this task. 


xk 


While President Roosevelt was coi 
fined at home with a cold, he worke# 
on his coming message to Congress, i 
which he is expecting not only tor 
port on the decisions reached 
Teheran and Cairo, but also to la 
down his broad policies and strate 
for the year ahead. 
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our distilleries are devoted to the production of alcohol for war use only 





-.. may I suggest you buy 
more U.S. War Bonds today? 
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it's always a pleasure 


|.W. HABd 


the gold medal 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof, Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Tune in Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival Every W ednesday Evening C. B. S, 
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“Man “that’s fine tobacco” 


...that’s LUCKY STRIKE. 
tobacco! 


yes, Lucky STRIKE 
means fine tobacco 


L.8,/MF7. 











